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TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Betlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 308, Oxford-street, London, W. 





T° SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 
also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month, 
single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.— Established 1794). 





CHUBERT SOCIETY. President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 

Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH. Thirteenth Season, 1879, 

The Concerts and Soirées of the Society afford an excellent opportunity to 

rising Artists to be introduced in public. Full Prospec us on application to 
H. G, HOPPER, Hon, Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 





N pe eeaus VANERI FILIPPI, Professor of Singing, at the 

Conservatoire of Milan, Italy, will be in London during September 
Ed October. Ladies and Gentlemen intending studying music in Milan, ~- 
obtain every information azd be prepared for examination by applying to 
her at 162, Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 





UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 
this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. Terms for lessons, 
and private concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Dorset Street, Portman 
Square, 





- b iy GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from ‘ Moses in Egypt.” By ROSSINI. 
‘*For the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, in 
accordance with the major mode supersediug the minor in vhe last verse. 
Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Ho}born, W.C. 





Just Published. Free by Post, One Shilling. 


INETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. Translated by 

the Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by C. E. WILLING, formerly 

of All Sainis’, Margaret Street; Organist and Director of the Choir cf the 
Founding Hospital ; Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, &c., ac. 


Swirt & Co., Houten & Street, High Soteen, ' w.c, 








HE BEST COMPOSITIONS of BEETHOVEN, HAYDN, 
Mozart, Spohr, Mendelssohn, Cherubini, Handel, Rossini, Chopin, 
Bach, Gluck, and Pergolesi, are contained in GEMS SELECTED FROM 
THE WORKS OF GREAT MASTERS, by GEORGE FREDERICK WEST, 
a series already widely but not sufficiently known. Each number is com- 
plete in itself, and will be sent post free for 18 stamps. List of Contents 
gratis 


LASSICAL EXTRACTS from the WORKS of the GREAT 

} COMPOSERS. By J. DUVAL, Short and admirable Themes 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, F. Schubert, and Mozart. Three Books. rach 
post free for 18 stamps. 


19 = VOCAL EXERCISES. By CIRO PINSUTI. The 
result of over 30 years’ experience and a life study in training the 
voice. Contains no superfluous exercises, omits no essential ones, Exercises 
in all keys, with accompaniments; no transposing needed. Post free for 
18 stamps. 


WREATH OF HEATHER.—Three Dagatelles for the 

Piano by W. S. ROCKSTKO. No. 1, introducing “’Twas Within a 
Mile,” and ‘Come o’er the Stream ;” No. 2, “Annie Laurie 3” No. 3, “ Flow 
Gently, Sweet Afton,” and “ A Hundred Pipers. ” Post free, 18 stamps each. 


LONDON : 


ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. 





MADAME FAVART. 


(OPERA COMIQUE.) 
ENGLISH VERSION BY 


H. B. FARNIE. 


MUSIC BY 


J. OFFENBACH. 
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MADAME FAVART. Fall Vocal tintin 
MADAME FAVART. Ditto 


nett 8s. 
10s, 


“English. 
French. o 


MADAME FAVART. Complete Opera for Piano » 2/6 
List of Songs and Pianoforte Arrangements. 
SONGS. 

COMPASS. ERY. PRICa. 

The Calendar of Bacchus.. Baritone DtoF D 4s. 
The Novice . -» Soprano C to F F 4s, 
Ditto - «+ e+ ee Contralto BflattoE flat Eflat 4s. 
The TwoEves .. .. .. Tenor FtoG B flat 4s. 
Puff! .. Baritone DtoE flat E flat 4s. 
An Old Woman’ 8 ‘Dream . Soprano CtoG Fminor 4s. 

(Vocal Minuet) 
Ditto Ditto Contralto AtoE Dminor 4s. 
The Pedlar’s Song . Sop.or Ten. DtoG G 4s. 
(Tyrolienne) 
The Artless Thing .. Soprano DtoG G 8s. 
(Serio-Comic Song. Illus- 
tratéd Title) 

Ditto Ditto Mez. Sop. CtoF F 3s 
Dear Old Dad ‘ Mez. Sop. CtoE F 4s, 
The Lover’s Comedy. . 8. T. B. 28. 

(Comic Trio.) Quarto size. 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
Collection of Airs .. .- Arranged by Cartes Goprrey 4s. 
Collection of Airs. Containing ‘‘ The Artless Thing,” ‘‘ The 
Novice,” ‘The First Meeting,” ‘“‘The Cold Collation 
Chorus,” “ Dear Old Dad,” ‘The Lover's Comedy” 
Arranged by E. Aupinert 4s. 
Collection of Airs. (In Two Books.) Containing all the Best 
Airs in the Opera... ..Arranged by Renaup pr Viisac 
Each book 4s. 
Valse Arietta, ‘‘ The First Meeting” Arranged by A.De Liste 3s. 
Valse Joyeuse, ‘‘ The Lover’s Comedy Trio, Ditto Ba. 
Minuet, ‘* An Old Woman’s Dream” Ditto 8s. 
“ The Novice” ‘ i Arranged by Geratp 8s. 
‘* Tyrolienne” ee Ditto 3s. 
Mazurka Tyrolienne a Renaup DE VinBac 45. 
DANCE “MUSIC. 
Madame Favart Quadrilles. Illustrated. Solo and Duet 
A. VizenTin1 4s. 

Ditto Lancers. Ditto ©.H.R. Margiorr 4s. 

Ditto Polka. Ditto E. Deransart 45. 

Ditto Waltz. Ditto Léon Rogues 4s. 

Ditto Polka Mazurka. Ditto Victron Buor 4s, 


N.B.—All the Songs, Piano and Dance Music supplied ut 
Half the Marked Price, and Post Free. 


J. B. CRAMER ‘AND Cco., 


201, REGENT STREFT W. 
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Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s. 6d. ; or 
Calf extra, Price 21s, 


Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 


From the City Press. 

“* We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
may fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
Elizabethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail......Mr 
Francis ia deserving of all praise for 80 faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 
London......We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 
London topography, it shows that he bas made it a labour of love. The cost 
of the work is so trifling, that it is within the :each ot all who are interested in 
the old city.” 


London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 





Second Eaton. 


MyYHE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 

and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society ; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

e. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, ls. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME, Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY, 
postage, 14d. 


Bound in cloth, 8d.; 


f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘* There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the presentday. . . . The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 


‘‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully 
adupted to the words, and many are of PN oo merit. The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged, e particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
tk etune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.”— Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES & Co., 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


THE VOICE. 


OICE PRODUCTION, FEEBLE AND IM- 
PERFECT SPEECH, &c., and the ART OF SONG. 


MR. CHARLES LUNN, 


Author of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Voice” (Fourth Edition, enlarged 


and revised) attends London. For Terms apply to Messrs. 


STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER and Co., New Bond Street. 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES LUNN. 


Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. FOURTH 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 





“ Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn ”—Orchestra. 

‘*Mr. Laun is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Ti:nes. 

‘«Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness.”"—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 

** We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.”— Medical Press and Circular. 

‘“‘We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.”—The Doctor. 

** The author has ry his point.”—Students’ Journal and Hospital Gazette. 
“<We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success."—Birmingham Medical Review. 
‘*Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
ession that makes its living by the human voice divine.”’—The Pictorial World. 

‘A series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 

“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information from this 
pamphlet.” —The Graphic. 

‘* Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”— Figaro. 

‘* Mr. Lunn is well known as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability,”—The Rock. 

“Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

“Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able.” —The Catholic Times. 

** To singers the book recommerds itself very strongly.” —The Oxford Times. 

**Mr. Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Ozford Chronicle. 

** Admirably written, and well worthy of atvention.”—Cambridge Express. 

* Both original and interesting.” — Birmingham Morning News. 

‘*Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject."—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal, 

** We greatly admire the earnestness of =e with which he has set himeelf 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 

“ A remarkable essay on a pop. har subject.”— Malvern Advertiser. 

“This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece.”—Malvern News. 

** All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philorophy of 
Voice.’”— Midland Counties Herald. 

‘Mr. Lunn’s third edition of his ‘Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as be has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The axthor is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 

The subject of training istreated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.” —Athenaum. 


Bariierg, Trxpatt & Cox, King William-street, Strand 
and all Booksellers. 





OURNALISM: ITS DUTIES, ITS TEMPTATIONS, AND 
e ITS CRIMES. By CHARLES LUNN, Author of “‘ The Philosophy of 
Voiee,"’ &c. Dedicated, with every feeling of admiration, to those writers who 
through the trial of ar:onymousness have yet been true to themselves and honest 
to their neighbours. Price Sixpence. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON, 
And may be had of all Booksellers. 


Apvicr.—In the above Essay I have tried oy | to define the principles of 
Journalism ; at the end I have illustrated im r Journalism by a few extracte, 
and I earnestly solicit all who love honesty, Justice, and truth, to aid me by 
every effort to circulate thia work.—Caaa_zs Lunn. 





Just Pustisusp. Paiczs Ons SaiLiine. 


OCAL EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC ? 
A LECTURE delivered at the Royal Academy of Masic, Tenterden 
"Street, on Friday, May 17th, 1878, 


BY CHARLES LUNN. 


Londor STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO. 84, New Bond Street, W.; aad 
WEEKES & CO., Hanover Street, W. 
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NEW AND OLD: 


AN ILLUSTRATED PENNY MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 








Epitep sy Rev. C. GUTCH, B.D., Sr. Cyprian’s. 


This Magazine, which is now entering on the seventh year of its publication, is well Illustrated, and contains Original Tales, 


Articles, Poems, &c., by well-known writers. It is very suitable for Localization. For Terms apply to the Publishers. (Specimen No. 
14d. post-free.) 


The Vols. for 1873-1877, each 2s. 6d.; postage 5d. The Volume for 1878 is now ready. 








AERATED WATERS. NE W SONG g. 


London: HAYES & Co., 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





e JUST PUBLISHED. 
—— 
MAY-DAviIs AND CO.’S DIR ALLEIN. 


With English Words, by Hersert Garvner. Music 
by H.R.H. Prince Leopotp. 
Sung by Mr. W. H. Cumminas. 


MY TRUE LOVE HATH MY HEART. 


Music by Harriet Kenpatt. 
MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER S.W, Sung by Mrs. Oscoop. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 





—— THE CHANCEL ROOF. 
MAY-DAVIS & CO The Words by Jerry Vocexr. The Music by Mrs. 
° Artuur GoopEvE. 

Sung by Miss Fanny Roperrson. 

T ANDREWS’ “STRAINS OF OTHER DAYS.” Tran- <atnileiniana 

ibed Solos (Piano), Nox. 1 to 6, Price 1s. 6d. h, ott. T 

quem the ‘Author's “ Golden Wedding,” 1878. The pono he 8 will o RO SE O R T H O RN. 

given to aid the ‘“‘ Wadmore. Fund” (London), and the “ Blind Asylum ” “ 

(Manchester), until January the 16th, 1879. Orders executed (post free) by The Music by Crno Pinsvutt. 

R. Anpaews, 14, Park Avenue, Bedford Terrace, Manchester. 





Now Issuing to Subscribers only, 3s. 6d. YOU’LL NEVER GUESS. 
NDREWS’ ‘‘GOLDEN WREATH” (Piano). Recollections 4 ‘ 
of Eminent Soloists—1828 to sibaeaeitia of their different styles. The Words by FREDERICK LanesrincE, The Music by 
Only a limited number of cspies will be = Names now being received C P 
by R. Andrews, Music Academy, 14, Park Avenue. Longsight, Manchester. jRO LINSUTI, 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. FIRST AND LAST. 
idk tani tate te The Music by Crgo Pynsvrt. 


IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH no ee wg al Py i lai lac 
C. A. JONES, Author of “A History of the Church,” &c. With ‘ace : 
by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE. The above Post Free for 24 Stamps each 


IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. of ‘Church 
Biographies.” Edited by 0. A. JONES. 


IFE OF ST. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL. Vol. III L AM B O RN C O C K ’ 


of “‘ Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES. (Late of 68, New Bond Street,) 


28, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET, 




















HAYES & CO,, LONDON, Ww. 
17, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
by Post, F Half, Price Threepence ; by post, Threepence Halfpenny. 
; t, enc a enny. 
UNERAL HYMN, GAPE HOME!" The Words | (HE CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, and 

by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. E. ATHANASIAN CREED, Pointed for Chanting. By 
WILLING C, EDWIN WILLING. 
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J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTES. 


N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu- 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders. 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 


J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.—THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and voca, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas. 


3.—_THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
beiug placed diagoually. It has a tull rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. 


THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than repl the obsolete ‘‘Granu Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musical 
justruments, and have nothing in common with tLe “articles of furniture,” 
whose svle recommendation is cheapness, Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Cramza & Co. will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & Co.’s 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Joun Purpje, Edinburgh, and 
J. Morn Woop & Co., Glasgow. Ireland by Caamzn, Woop & Co., Dublin; 
CuamBEk, Woop & Co., Belfast. 








RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manu- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN OKGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


I ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, and 
48, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 





CRAMER'S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net, 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON CANON AND FUGUE, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
he se three celebrated Works are translated and adapied from the German by 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 





CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 
J. RUMMEL. 4s. 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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SPEECH. 





As hitherto voice training has been treated solely on 
an empirical basis, and so, of necessity, has for the 
most part been a failure, so speech in its acquisition is 
treated on like grounds. If achild by imitation cannot 
pick up his mother tongue he has to go without, or pass 
life speaking imperfectly. It is the duty of a voice. 
trainer to correct this by scientific knowledge. 

I have pointed out how speech destroys the relativity 
between the true and false cords; I have shown how 
the resistance at the false cords is transmitted to parts 
above them, which parts supply a vicarious resistance 
to the stream of air made audible by the true cords. 

However complicated speech may appear to the 
uninitiated, it is reducible to two great principles. 
Firstly, resistance of a stream; secondly, physical action 
in a lake. In the first case the active principle is 
localised volition on the chest muscles, accelerating the 
rate of escape of breath. In the second case we have 
the law of capillary attraction. Sometimes defective 
speech may arise from a weakness in a specific 
direction being allowed to develope itself or become 
automatic. 

Miss A., aged ten years, a young girl of poor but 
respectable parents, was brought to me with a defective 
alphabet. She could not pronounce 2, k, and q, and of 
course the opposites, m, n, were easy and strong. Ex- 
amination showed a tongue abnormally large, and an 
absence of control over the soft palate, which fell on to 
the base of the tongue. The problem was how to get 
the soft palate and tongue to separate from each other 
in response to an act of volition. This involved making 
the child realise both the intellectual and the physical 
defect. I set the child to breathe deeply in order to get 
the automatic contraction of chest, shouted at her once 
or twice to frighten her into the very deepest of breath, 
and when I had that, I blocked the jaws open with finger 
and thumb. The intensified mechanical pressure of the 
air upwards would of itselfinsist on blowing open a passage 
through the associated material substances, so tongue 
and palate parted company with an explosion called k. 
The tongue could not rise in the front because the blocked 
jaw held it down, so the hitherto absent letters were cer- 
tain. The child had only to learn whence the weakness 
arose to correct it. Sometimes defective speech may arise 
from congenital deformity. Mr. B., aged about twenty 
years, was sent to me for an opinion. There was an 
opening through the hard palate into the nares, through 
which food could pass. This was covered by an artificial 
palate. The uvula was absent, and much of the soft 
palate. Now this was a case the exact opposite to the 
former, yet producing acoustically identical results. The 
gentleman could not pronounce «,k, org. In the first 
case consonants nearer the lips were vicariously 
produced; in this case an aspirate similar to h was pro- 
duced through the nostrils, the stream of air being 
sufficient to extinguish a match. I suggested a very 





light, elastic, artificial soft palate ; as if the stream of 
air from the lungs could have once caught against a 
material resistance the pressure upwards would have 
closed the passage through the nose, and the arch would 
have directed the stream forward; my letters would have 
been gained. 

This suggestion was met with two objections: (1) It 
had never been done ; (2) a foreign matter touching the 
fauces would produce retching. The first objection 
was, of course, valueless; admitted, it would stay 
all progress. To the second I made retort that our 
Laryngoscopists, became so accustomed to an artificial 
material resistance that they acquired the power of 
enduring it. My suggestion was not carried out, and 
the case remains incomplete. 


ADDENDA, 
This refers to a past article. 
Mr. Shelford Bidwell, M.A., LL.D., in a Paper read 
before the College of Organists, said :— 


‘What we are accustomed to regard as simple elementary 
sounds are, in fact, more or less complicated chords. The funda- 
mental note is always accompanied by other higher notes of varying 
pitch and intensity ; and it is the admixture of these higher notes 
which determines the character and quality of the sound. Were 
the higher notes or ‘ overtones’ to be in every case eliminated, we 
should be unable, as Professor Tyndall tells us, to distinguish the 
sound of a clarionet from that of a flute, or the sound of a violin 
from either. All voices would be exactly alike, and no distinction 
between the various vowel sounds would be recognizable; in short, 
we should be universally afflicted with an incapacity closely anal- 
ogous to colour blindness, quality—or ‘ clang-tint’ as it is some- 
times called—being to sound what colour is to light. The human 
voice is very rich in overtones, as many as eighteen have been 
distinguished in certain cases. Such overtones are always present 
when the voice leaves the larynx, but in comparison with the 
fundament tone they are generally weak. We have, however, the 
power of bringing one or more of them into greater prominence 
than the other by merely altering the form orcavity of the mouth, 
so as to reinforce by resonation the particular overtone or overtones 
necessary for the quality of the sound which we desire to utter.” 


Added to the statement respecting change of form 
of the cavity of the mouth, we, who are practised 
vocalists, know we can also alter the cavern at the 
back (pharynx). 

‘‘ Between the ventricular bands and the vocal cords 
of each side is an oval orifice which gives access to a 
submucous cavity of the shape of a hollow cone, the 
base being at the orifice, called the ventricle of the 
larynx. This cavity is remarkably deep in the ass 
and the howling ape; and its purpose would appear to 
be that of intensifying emitted sounds.” Not only 
this, but ruling the pressures and economising the 
stream. (When will our scientists try a stream of 
smoke transmitted up a glass tube and contracted and 
resisted?) * * * * 

“The respiratory or posterior glottis, according to 
those authors who admit its existence, remains always 
open, and serves for the escape of the expired air 
during constriction of the vocal glottis.” (This is wrong : 
Dr. Wyllie, the authority on Voice, disproved it by ex- 
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periments, and were it true we could not hold breath.) 
‘*Gavarret, nevertheless, assures us that this inter-carti- 
laginous space is always closed during the emission of 
the voice. (Now note!) However that may be, the art 
of ‘managing the wind,’ so important in the practice 
of singing, consists in losing, through the glottis open- 
ing, only a small quantity of the air confined in the 
chest. Garcia, and other professors of singing, in order 
to habituate their pupils to economise the expired air 
as well as to ensure a steady stream, advise them to 
sing before a lighted candle, and endeavour, by the 
slowness of their expiration, not to cause a flickering 
of the flame,’’* 

I can only add to this what I have previously said, 
and what scientists will ultimately find to be true, and 
prove to be true, namely, that amidst the multitudinous 
ways of emitting a sound ofa special pitch, only one 
way is true ; and that way is when the ventricles are 
inflated, when there is a relative recoil downwards 
equal to the upward pressure from below (the eddy in 
the current), and when, therefore, the superior or false 
cords bear the brunt of resistance of the stream. Asa 
fact, personally, I can hold the breath, and rule its 
exit by the false cords alone, the true cords being open 
and in repose. 

Cuartes Luxx. 








AN INTERNATIONAL PUZZLE. 





We have frequently quoted in our columns from the 
communications signed De Retz,” which have ap- 
peared in the Ménestrel relative to the Opera <‘ Saison 
de Londres.” We are quite at a loss as to whether the 
writer was M. Tagliafico de Retz, or Signor de Retz 
Tagliafico. Somebody, it would appear, has been 
birds-nesting in the neighbourhood of a stable. We 
extract the following from the -Ménestrel, that our 
readers may judge as to the ‘author being one 
gentleman or two, or which, or ‘either. The problem 
may possibly be a puzzle to the musical historian of 
the future. 


‘Le 25 juin, 1879, le Daily Telegraph, widest circulation in the 
World, a fait A votre trés-humble correspondant sonssigné les 
honneurs d’un leading article, ma foi! dans lequel il annonce 
urbi et orbi, que M. de Retz, le vivacious correspondant du 
Ménestrel, et M. Tagliafico. le Stage Manager du Covent-Garden, 
ne font qu'une seule et méme personne. 

Vous devinez l'effet? Chacun se rappelait son catéchisme. 

M. Tagliafico est-il régisseur ? — Oui. 

M. de Retz est-il journaliste ? — Oui. 

Cela fait donc deux personnes diffirentes ?—Non. C'est un regis- 
seur et un journaliste‘en une personne. Quel dommage qu’on ne 
soit pas arrivé a la tamnité. 

Et tout cela, parce que de Retz a divulgué une tonfidence de 
Tagliafico sur les difficultés de faire cueillir du houblon 1a od iln’en 
pousse pas, ete., etc. Voir son avant-derniére lettre a propos de 
l'opera de Suzanne. La conclusion du Daily Telegraph est fort 





* The Mechanism of Voice, Speech, and Taste. By Dr. 
Wirxowsat. Translated by Lennox Browne, Esq. A most 
instructive piece of Iconoclastic Anatomy, with explanations, 


curieuse du reste, et je vous le donne sans commentaires. ‘ In opera 
the impossible is always happening !’ Dans les opéras c’est tou- 
jours l’impossible qui arrive ! 

Le plus curieux de tout ceci c’est l’effet produit sur les deux 
personnages condamnés de parle Daily Tvlegraph a n’en plus faire 
qu’un al’avenir. Autant ils étaient liés autrefois, autant ils se 
détestent maintenant, au point de ne pouvoir plus se regarder en 
face. Tagliafico s’en va murmurant :— Ce maladroit de De Retz, 
le voila empéché a tout jamais de dire du bien de moi! De Retz 
de son c6té:—Ce bavard de Tagliafico qui me fait passer pour 
régisseur ; je vais étre assailli de demandes d’Amphitheatre stalls ! 
Je vous serai obligé, cher monsieur de Retz, de ne plus 
m’aborder quand vous me recontrerez dans la rue. — Je vous serai 
obligé, cher signor Tagliafico, de ne plus me saluer méme. Vous 
étes régisseur, n’est-ce pas ?— Au diable, mauvais journaliste !” 
Daily Telegraph, mon ami, qu’avez-vous fait ? Et il y a encore 
des gens qui nient l’influence de la Presse ! —Ds Retz.” 





VIOLINS AND VIOLIN STRINGS. 


(From the American Art Journal.) 

In this world success is largely due to good pro- 
portions. We begin by making a double bass with a 
large thick soundboard, which may, or may not, be 
necessary for the production of sounds whose timbre is 
pleasing to us, and, as a mere matter of course, we are 
compelled to employ sufficiently powerful means to 
transmit to the said thick soundboard the force with 
which the bow is moved, for, in the absence of such 
means—to wit, thick strings—that force would not be 
transmitted to the sound board. It is also necessary 
that transmitters of force, yelept strings, be effectively 
connected with that surface to which they are employed 
to transmit force—to wit, the soundboard. Now, there 
are several ways of doing this, but, probably from its 
obvious simplicity, deflecting the strings so as to cause 
a considerable proportion of the force by which they are 
strained to be resolved downwards, has been the means 
generally prepared in bow instruments (perhaps because 
its evil consequences are not so strikingly patent in 
them as they would be in instruments with many 
strings). “This diversion of part of the tensile force 
downward clamps or presses the strings to the bridge. 
It also clamps the bridge to the soundboard. Unless 
this be effectively done the strings’ vibrations cannot 
be effectually communicated to the belly, and the tone 
becomes imperfect. Now, the higher the bridge the 
greater the deflection of the string, and the greater the 
deflection of the string the more firmly it becomes 
connected with the bridge, also the more firmly the 
latter becomes connected with the belly. So, even 
without assuming that a high bridge has more power 
to move the belly than a low one has—which I believe 
to be the fact—we need not be very much surprised to 
find high bridges cause the best tones, and will probably 
continue to do so, even if a more scientific method of 
connecting the strings with the soundboard were 
substituted for the present—may I say barbarous 
—down pressure which necessitates a rigid belly to bear it. 

The evils of the excessive rigidity of the soundboard 
become very patent, indeed, when we pluck fiddle 
strings; the audible vibrations soon cease, notwith- 
standiug the supposed great elasticity of catgut. 
Fiddles answer tolerably for bow instruments, but are 
not of much account without horsehair, excepting 





the double-bass, whose sounds, especially those 
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produced from its open strings, are very fine and 
powerful when its strings are plucked. Fiddles are 
but poor lutes or guitars, not to say harps. They 
rather belong to the banjo family, but the shortness of 
their strings’ vibrations is of little importance so long 
as the exciting force thereof is continuously applied to 
to them. No doubt our most gracious king fiddle is a 
musical monarch, but, like all constitutional sovereigns, 
he governs through—rather perhaps is governed by— 
his prime minister yclept the bow. 

You think the success of Tyndall's experiment was 
chiefly due to employing only one string. No doubt this 
had something to do with it. If a soundboard be rigid 
enough to resist the force of tension of only one 
string—say, 100 lbs.—it must be easier to induce in it 
vibrations of given amplitude than if it were rigid enough 
to resist the pull of four similar strings—say, 400lbs. 
Something like this obtained when only a few strings 
are on a pianoforte or a harp, and I have no doubt such 
a fiddle as I suggested would be more powerful with 
only one string than with four or six; but, however 
well it might render a solo, the performer on one string 
could hardly rival Paganini’s duet entirely in har- 
monies. By the way, I have not heard any modern 
fiddles do this, although it is, of course, very easy with 
long fingers and adequate practice. 

You seem to fear the difficulty of making an effective 
bow instrument with keys lies in the treble. I have 
not found it there, rather in the bass. Mott used to 
bring out E, two octaves above your first string, more 
like the sound of a pipe than any violinist I ever heard, 
unless he made an harmonic of it. We found the 
greatest difficulty in the lower octave, below CC (of 
the ’cello), but 1 firmly believe our difficulty resulted 
chiefly from want of weight and tension in a string. 
Had the lower notes been strung with from No. 26 
to No. 80 wire, and covered so heavily that the 
tension would have caused 22 in. of the same wire 
(uncovered) to sound middle C, I honestly believe 
the tones would have rivalled the double bass in 
power. Perhaps they might have had more of the 
organ open diapason quality, and very little of the 
** rasp ” character. 

Monk Mason's mechanical double bass had mechanism 
for stopping almost identical with that employed in 
conjunction with the pedals in the harp for shortening 
the vibrating length of its strings. Of course, no 
fingerboard proper was needed. I strongly suspect 
the very best mechanical fiddle, or rather viol, 
like Monk Mason’s have fixed intervals, and like 
Hawkins’ claviol, a string for each note. This 
enables anyharmony, however close or discordant, to be 
performed. 


A. SavaGe. 








An American writer on organ playing—Mr. Robert Goldbeck— 
thus commences his essay :—‘ It is not to be denied that organ 
playing now-a-days has lost much of its old dignity—so befitting 
the noble and majestic character of the instrument! The organ- 
ists of to-day strive for effect. They treat the orzan as a s+cular 
orchestra, and the music performed in the churches is purely and 
simply theatrical. No profoundity whatever, and but little skill 
is required for this style of church music, which appropriates the 
popular airs of the day, whether operatic or otherwise, and serves 
them up in cheap arrangements, much resembling the clap-trap 
fantasies of fashionable pianoforte scribblers for beginners or 
moderately advanced pupils.” 





MEETINGS OF DRURY LANE PROPRIETORS AND 
RENTERS. 





A general meetiug of the proprietors of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, was held on July 17, in the saloon 
of the theatre, to receive the statement of accounts from 
the committee, and for other business. Mr. Young 
was elected to preside. 

From the report read by Mr. J.Fladgate, the secre- 
tary, it appeared that the gross receipts, including the 
balance of £2840 from June last, amounted to £11,699. 
The total of the payments amounted to £8577. A 
balance of £3122 was left in the hands of the bankers, 
Mr. Chatterton not having done the repairs in accord- 
ance with the covenants of the lease, which expired in 
1878, within the extended time allowed him by the 
committee, they found it necessary to arrange with him 
for receipt of the deposit-money, and the repairs had 
in consequence, as far as possible, been done by the 
committee, the payments for which appeared in the 
accounts. Thecommittee reported in July last the tender 
which had been received from Mr. Chatterton for a term 
of five years, from the 18th of August, 1878, at the 
annual rent of £6000, with the additional sum of £10 
for each performance beyond two hundred in any year. 
The consequent arrangements were attended with some 
difficulties and delays ; but, finally, a lease upon the 
above terms was executed in September. The company 
of proprietors had resumed possession of the theatre 
in the previous month. In February last the lessee 
presented a petition for liquidation in bankruptcy. The 
committee, in accordance with the provisions of the 
lease, ordered the sale of the deposit, and «ppropriated 
the proceeds in part payment of the arrears of rent. 
An action had been brought by the trustees in liqui- 
dation against the company of proprietors in respect of 
this deposit, but up to the present time no particulars 
of claim had been delivered. Possession was taken of 
the theatre, and subsequently notice had been given by 
advertisement that tle theatre was to let. Several 
proposals had been made, but the committee had not 
yet been able to come to any satisfactory arrangement. 
The Chairman in moving the adoption of the report, 
remarked that the proprietors had, like other persons, 
to some extent suffered by the depression in trade 
which had so generally existed, but that they, notwith- 
standing, still were in possession of an excellent pro- 
perty. After some discussion the report was adopted. 





On July 26 there was a meeting of the renters, when 
the same statements as above were made as to the 
position of the theatre at the present time. In refer- 
euce to a suggested concession it was pointed out that 
the number of seats (mostly confined to the dress-circle) 
occupied by them, or their nominees, being under 
twenty, was, in so large a house, a matter too trivial 
for either concession or controversy. The theatre, by 
reason of the high insurance rates demanded by the 
assurance companies, was uninsured, it was obvious 
that the appliances and personnel for the extinction of 
fire should be complete and maintained in the highest 
state of efficiency. This was entirely under the control 
of the committee of proprietors, and upon which tho 
renters’ committee had no authority. Evidently the 
matter was anomalous from the enormous amount of 
arrears of interest owing to them. The theatre practi- 
cally belonged to them, yet they had no voice in the 
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management. The Chairman stated that, in his opinion, 
their present condition was to be attributed to the 
bad state of trade from which all were suffering, but he 
could not help thinking, that something might have 
been done if the theatre had been more extensively 
advertised as to be let. If their lease were modified in 
some way they might the more readily get a tenant. 
Sir Mordaunt Wells did not think that there ought to 
be any antagonism between the renters and the original 
proprietors. He admitted that the original proprietors 
could not receive anything, but he thought, neverthe- 
less, that there should be a friendly feeling between 
them as they had one common interest. The terms of 
the lease were substantially the same as those of all 
other leases granted to theatres, and he did not think 
that any tenant had been prevented from coming for- 
ward by them. He attributed their bad state to bad 
times, coupled with the extreme competition which 
existed ; but at the same time he would only sanction 
the theatre being let to a substantial tenant, willing to 
tuke it for a term of five years at a rental which would 
pay a good dividend. After some discussion the re- 
ports were adopted, and the members of the committee 
were re-elected for the year eusuing. 





MR. HENRY SMART. 


On July 11 the remains of this accomplished and 
conscientious musician were consigned to a grave in 
the new Hampstead Cemetery. Besides the mourners 
of the family, there were present some few friends— 
representative men, in more senses than one; there 
was no music. The coffin was of elm : it was inscribed, 
‘‘Henry Smart. Born 25 October 1812; Died 6 July 
1879." The deceased gentleman was thus in his 67th 
year. 

Mr. Henry Smart was born in London in the year 
1812. Hecame of a musical family, his father being a 
violinist and orchestral leader of some note, and his 
uncle Sir George Smart, the well-known conductor, 
whose services were in request at every musical gather- 
ing of his time. Sir George was well imbued with 
musical traditions, and he had the rare gift of 
controlling an orchestra. He was an authority with 
singers, and a good critic; and his counsel was much 
sought by eminent musicians both English and foreign. 
He held for some time the post of Organist of the 
Chapel Royal, but his executive powers were very poor. 
He was eminently a man of the world, and made him- 
self agreeable wherever he went; and at the end of his 
long life left agreeable memories with all who had come 
in contact with him. As a composer he made no 
mark in his lifetime, and is now unknown. 

‘To return.—Mr. Henry Smart received a good educa- 
tion, and was articled to a solicitor. The law had no 
attractions for him, however, and he devoted himself to 
the study of music, choosing the organ as his special 
instrument. Here he soon attained proficiency—to be 
followed at no distant period by eminence; and taking 
him altogether as a writer for his instrument, as an 
arranger, and as an extempore player, he was equal to 
any organist of his time. He wrote also for the press, 
and his criticisms were plain and straightforward, 
occasionally severe. He was hardly an exception to the 
rule, that professional musicians are not eminently 
successful as writers on current musical events : at least 
us writers for the amateur public. The cause is not far 








to seek. Satisfied with the truth of what he wrote Mr. 
Smart cared little whom he might offend, and his 
conscientiousness and his ability did not always secure 
universal approval for his expressed opinions. The 
hard-working musician is not pleased at the brilliant 
success of mediocrity; and his critical pen is likely 
to be dipped in gall when he finds an ignorant public 
applauding what his own better informed mind can only 
condemn. We believe that Mr. Smart was first en- 
gaged as musical critic on the Atlas, a journal which 
at that time had a high reputation, and that he filled 
that post as long as the paper was in existence. Mr. 
Smart's life did not abound in incidents which would 
have any interest for the public; for the “inner life ” 
of our countrymen has none of the ‘“‘ enchantment” 
which is found in the trivial and commonplace details 
which make up the biography of some foreign musicians. 
The family intercourse of an English gentleman is of 
too sacred a character to be scanned for effective posing 
before the public eye: its affections and sympathies 
are sufficiently embalmed in the memory of the rela- 
tives and friends who share a common loss. 

Mr. Smart was all his life a worker: his executant 
powers were not acquired or maintained with constant 
work. As an organist his powers were great: his 
renderings of choral and of orchestral works on the 
‘‘ king of instruments” were characterised by the best 
taste, as well as by intimate knowledge of the legiti- 
mate capabilities of his instrument, and perfect com- 
mand over its mechanism. He was also a very fine 
extempore player—perhaps the finest we have had of 
late years. Of hislarger compositions, the ‘Bride of Dun- 
kerron”’ will probably prove the most enduring favour- 
ite. He has also left an opera ‘ The Gnome of Hartz- 
burg,” a short oratorio, ‘‘ Jacob,” and several cantatas, 
all of high merit. His church services and hymn tunes 
have all been most successful, and show an admirable 
blending of the old severity with modern freedom. His 
smaller compositions for the organ are numerous, and 
display technical ability and poetical imagination 
developed to the utmost. His arrangements for the 
organ, too, are always admirable. 

His smaller secular compositions are innumerable: 
consisting of songs, duets, trios, part-songs, &c., &e. 
All have been well received, most of them retain their 
popularity. His trios for female voices are very 
beautiful; and he has done all that can be done to 
rescue the part-song from its commonplace character. 
Indeed, many of his so-called part-songs are really 
elaborate specimens of counterpoint, and quite different 
from the air with a harmonized vocal accompaniment, 
which the title hardly leads us to expect. It would be 
impossible to point out—in the works of one who has 
written so much—so few examples of carelessness or 
hurry. 

As an organist Mr. Smart was in the front rank. 
No one could find fault with his manner of accompany- 
ing the church service: there was no undue display, 
and he never forgot or overpowered his voices. His 
voluntaries were always of sterling merit: occasionally 
he would extemporize grandly, but he never wandered, 
and his playing was always in accordance with the 
building and the occasion. No one could better exhibit 
the resources of a large organ, and organ-builders were 
always glad if he would undertake the ‘opening ” of 
an instrument. He would then be unfettered; and 





would revel alternately in the smooth diapason move- 
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ment, in ornate orchestral effects, or in the majesty 
and elaboration of the fugue: at home in all styles 
he would rivet attention throughought his longest 
performance. 

Mr. Smart at no time of his life sought personal 
notoriety: the failure of his eyesight in his later years 
made his life still more retired, and increased if 
possible his devotion to his art. The oratorio of 
** Jacob,” the cantatas of the ‘‘ Fisher-maidens ” and‘ King 
Rene’s Daughter,” his fine Service in F, together with 
many songs, organ pieces, &c., were all written since his 
blindness; and he retained his bodily vigour and power 
until towards the close of his last illness. 

At the desire of the Leeds Festival Committee Mr. 
Smart had undertaken to write a new secular Cantata, 
which would have been produced at the next Festival 
in 1880. 

A short time before Mr. Smart’s death, Her Majesty 
was pleased to grant him a Civil List pension of £100 
per year. He did not live to receive the first payment, 
and it is hoped that this recognition of his services 
may be continued to Mrs. Smart, as precedents are not 
wanting for such a course. There is a talk of a monu- 
ment to his memory, and certainly he has deserved 
such a token of respect from his brother artists. But 
he will live long in his works, and his name needs no 
marble record to preserve it. The mortal remains of 
the man—the husband—the father—will repose in God’s 
Acre: his music will continue to be a delight—* for 
their works live after them.” 








FAIRLIE versus BOOSEY. 


This case, which has been litigated for the last five 
years has at last been finally decided, and the decision 
will commend itself to every one as being in accordance 
with justice as well as law. Messrs. Boosey had all the 
moral right, but it has taken them five years to get it 
recognised. This case offers another instance of the 
wretched state of the law as regards musical copyright. 
We subjoin the report of the Appeal in the House of 
Lords :— 


(Present, the Lord Chancellor, and Lords Hatherley, O’Hagan, 
Blackburn, Selborne, Penzance, and Gordon.) 

This was an appeal by Mr. Fairlie, the Defendant in the action, 
from a judgment of the Lords Justices. In 1869 Messrs. Meilhac 
and Nuitter, the French librettists, wrote an opera comique, 
entitled Vert Vert, and M. Jacqnes Offenbach, the French composer, 
wrote the music for it. On the 10th of March, 1869, the opera 
was for the first time represented and performed at the Théatre 
Impérial de Opera Comique in Paris. On this occasion the 
opera was performed from the manuscript orchestral score of 
Offenbach. ‘The full orchestral score remained in manuscript, 
and was never printed or published ; but four of the instrumental 
parts were, in August, 1869, published in Paris by E. Hén. On 
the 28th of March, 1869, there was published in Paris, by E. Hén, 
at 10, Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, a pianoforte arrangement of 
the opera by L. Soumis. On the 9th of June, 1869, Offenbach 
registered himself under the International Copyright Act (7th and 
8th Vict., c. 12) as the sole proprietor of Vert Vert, and of the 
right of publicly performing the same. He also on that day 
assigned, for valuable consideration, to Messrs. Boosey his copy- 
right in Vert Vert, and handed them his manuscript orchestral score, 
which was deposited at Stationers’ Hall; but they, on registering 
their assignment, deposited the pianoforte arrangement by Soumis. 
This pianoforte arrangement was never registered at Stationers’ 
Hall. In May, 1874, Mr. Fairlie brought out at the St. Jumes’s 
Theatre in London an English version of Vert Vert, the words 








being written by Messrs. Herman and Mansel, and about one- 
third of the music being adapted and rearranged from the airs in 
the pianoforte arrangement by Soumis. Messrs. Boosey having 
intimated to Fairlie that he was infringing their copyright, and 
he having declined to come to any terms with them, they filed a 
bill for an injunction to restrain him performing at St. James's 
Theatre or elsewhere the said musical composition, Fairlie 
denied that Offenbach had a good title to the copyright in the 
music of Vert Vert, on the ground that one printed copy of the 
orchestral score was not within three months after its first 
publication deposited at Stationers’ Hall, as required by the 
Convention with France of November 3, 1851, and by the Order 
in Council of January 10, 1852, both made in pursuance of the 
provisions of the 7 and 8 Vict., c. 15, and. that although 
the music of the opera might have been duly registered on 
the 9th June, 1869, yet in consequence of a proper printed 
copy of the opera not having been so duly deposited neither 
Offenbach nor his assigns were entitled to the benefit of the 
Convention, or of the Order in Council, or of the Copyright Act. 
Vice Chancellor Bacon dismissed Messrs. Boosey’s bill with 
costs, holding that the pianoforte arrangement of Soumis was a 
distinct composition to the orchestral score of Offenbach, and 
therefore the entry was invalid, because the name of Soumis was 
not inserted as the author thereof; that the entry, being intended 
to secure the copyright in the pianoforte arrangement did not 
confer any copyright on the assignees of the manuscript 
orchestral score of Offenbach, and that the mere fact of the date of 
the first publication of the opera being inserted did not give 
Offenbach or his assigns the sole right of publicly representing 
the opera in England. On appeal to the Lords Justices, their 
Lordships held that there had been a full compliance with the Act, 
and reversed the decision of the Vice Chancellor and granted an 
injunction with damages. Mr. Fairlie appealed. Mr. Benjamin, 
Q.C., Mr. Kay, Q.C., Mr. Romer were heard. Their Lordships 
considered there had been a sufficient compliance with the 
requirements of the Act, and they, therefore, affirmed the judg- 
ment of the Court below with costs. 





Tae Lrxzs or Oprra.—A natural law of music makes the high- 
est pitched voice invariably the most important; the singer with 
the highest voice, therefore, is inevitably the principal performer. 
Now, the highest voice necessarily suggests relative youth; the 
principal part is, consequently, almost always that of a youth. 
And the emotions proper to youth, and best suited to high-pitched 
voices, are the tender ones; the hero and heroine are, therefore, 
invariably in love, love passionate, melancholy or solemn, but love 
of some sort; the harsher passions being left to the lower voices, 
so that ambition, patriotism, vengeance, and such like, fall to 
inferior performers, and become subordinate to that main love- 
interest as the lower voices are subordinate to the upper. The 
poet has thus to, develope to the utmost youthful characters and 
feelings, snd to make love and the misfortunes of lovers the chief in- 
terest of his play. Further, the singers are voices; they are 
easily fatigued, and when fatigued are worthless; they insist upon 
having their parts distributed in a way to equalize the work. 
Again, being voices trained to various cunning artifices, they in- 
sist upon displaying them all; each principal part requires at 
least four airs of four distinct characters; a graceful, easy air, 
but not easy to sing (aria di mezzo carattere), a pathetic air (can- 
tabile), a speaking or dramatically active air (aria parlante), and 
a passionate, florid air (aria di bravura). The inferior parts are 
not on any account to get anything as interesting as the superior 
parts, and they are to get less, the ultima parte getting only 
one air, and that insignificant. Two airs of the same metre and 
character must not succeed each other, and two performers having 
the same sort of voice must not be made to sing in succession ; 
claims in reality extremely moderate and rational, but which the 
writers of the eighteenth century declared monstrous, and which, 
while taking the opera more out of the tragedy, completed it by 
balancing and co-ordinating its parts.—Fraser’s M. — 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

** Songs for Sailors.” By W. C. Bennett, with Music 
by J. L. Harron. London: Novello, Ewer, & Co. 
1879. 

It would seem that Mr. Bennett's ‘‘ Songs for Sailors” 
did not offer much attraction for composers, since 
after they have been before the public for some years, 
the task of setting the whole of them has been entrusted 
to one musician. That no living Englishman is more 
qualified for such a task than Mr. Hatton is a fact 
beyond dispute. His extensive knowledge and culti- 
vated taste—-his vast experience as composer, pianist, 
and singer—his intimate connexion with the best 
English singers during his whole lifetime—the flow of 
nervous or graceful melody which he can always com- 
mand—all point to him as the most likely man to 
furnish musical settings which shall be intrinsically 
good, and possess the elements of popularity. It is a 
great pity that the songs were not a joint work: many 
desirable modifications of the words would have been 
effected if the author had consulted with Mr. Hatton 
before their publication. The musical setting is bound 
to bring out many blemishes of more or less im- 
portance; and the composer’s task is rendered much 
more difficult, and the effect of the song less satisfactory 
through the absence of useful consultation between the 
poet and the musician. We purpose now to confine 
our remarks chiefly to Mr. Hatton's music. 

Mr. Hatton is well acquainted with all our old 
English sea-songs, and he knows well the cause of 
their popularity. There is an individuality about every 
one of them both in words and setting: the humour 
or pathos of the former being as marked as the ex- 
pressive tunefulness of the music, They seem mostly 
to have been ‘‘ occasional” songs—to have been written 
one at a time: we may instance as examples in 
different styles “‘Tom Bowling,” the ‘ Arethusa,” 
‘“‘ Spanking Jack,” and “‘ ’T was post meridian.” Such 
individuality as we find in these is hardly to be 
expected in each of the forty songs before us. As we 
have said, Mr. Hatton can command melody: if he 
does not exhibit absolute originality, he has avoided 
plagiarism, and he has kept quite clear of the “ Nigger 
minstrel” ditty. The result is probably as satisfactory 

as could be hoped. 

The work commences with “Trafalgar "—a narrative 
of the battle and Nelson's death, extending to fifteen 
verses of eight lines each. It has a capital melody, in 
C major, short and crisp: just the thing to get through 
a long story, and a bit of chorus at the end of each 
verse to give the soloist breathing time. On board 
ship Jack will either dispense with the pianoforte 
symphonies, or be content with a concertina rendering. 
Another narrative song, ‘‘ The Nile,” is treated in a 
quite different style, D minor being chosen: the effect 
is most characteristic. There is no chorus indicated, 


Jack will inevitably demand and supply it. The minor 

key is also chosen for the next song of the same class, 

“The Dutchman’s Broom ;” and nothing can be more 

admirable than the effect of its restless and searching 

tune. Mr. Hatton has not forgotten the chorus here, 

which will be sung lustily and with good courage. 

Another narrative song, ‘“‘ Rooke at La Hogue,” has a 
capital tune in C major. The pianoforte accompani- 

ment is excellent, with its bits of arpeggio like extracts 
from a hornpipe ; if Jack ever hears this he will have 
it on a banjo or fife, if he can get nothing better; and 
a chorus will be extemporised without fail. Passing 
over ‘“‘ Hawke in Quiberon Bay,” ‘“‘ Duncan at Camper- 
down,” (which is set in 6-8 time, and reminds us of 
the old English ‘‘ Derry down” songs), and ‘“ Rodney 
and De Grasse,” we must linger for a moment with 
‘**Old Benbow.” The key is here B flat, with 6-8 time; 
there is a good rolling tune which well gets through 
the ten verses ; and sailors are too much used to long 
yarns. to object to the length of asong. The repeat of 
the last line will certainly be given in chorus. 

The eight songs we have noticed all refer to well- 
known historical events; and by the manner in which 
these have been set, Mr. Hatton has fully shown his 
powers: there is no monotony; each song has charac- 
teristics of its own. Referring as they do to well-known 
events in our history, they more particularly merit the 
epithet of ‘“ national ;” and though occupying only a 
fifth of the book numerically, they form perhaps the 
most important part. The composer’s task is lighter 
when he has to illustrate the sailor’s various loves— 
sentimental and material. But we must defer the 
conclusion of our notice till our next number. 








A Frencn View or Encuiso Dramas anp Novets.—In a recent 
feuilleton in the “* Voltaire,” M. Zola—who has an extremely high 
opinion of himself; and as profound a contempt for all who are 
not his devoted admirers—tells us what he thinks of English 
dramas and novels. He tolerates Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, 
but he is severe on Dickens. The visit of the Comédie Frangaise 
to London is the pretext of this his latest production. “He sets 
out by saying that we shall never know the truth about the success 
or failure of the French actors in London. The French critics 
who went to London were patriotic, he says, and the London 
critics courteous; but the necessary documents are wanting to an 
accurate story. M. Zola, however, will tell the world all about it. 
The English, he says, went in crowds to see the French actors, 
not from a literary motive, but out of curiosity, and because it 
was the proper thing to do. It is the same all over Europe; 
every one is anxious to discuss French literary productions. Even 
serious Euglish people, says M. Zola, do not understand French 
plays. It grieves him sore to see the Fatherland of Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson prefer Racine, Corneille, Moliére and Victor 
Hugo to Augier, Dumas, and M. Emile Zola. That lamentable 
state of things he attributes to the depraved taste of the English 
for harmonious verse. On the other hand all the genius of 
Shakespeare and the superb crudity of Ben Jonson have ended 
in novels of disheartening mediocrity and silly melodramas, 
which would not be tolerated at a country fair in France. M. 
Zola says he has read fifty English novels produced by our best 
writers within the last few years, and he declares that the poorest 





but the verses are very long, and, when sung on board, 


French feuilletonist does infinitely better. 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 





The eighth and last concert of the sixty-seventh 
season of this Society took place on July 2. The occa- 
sion was signalized by the production of the new 
symphony by Professor Macfarren which headed the 
program, and there was an excellent audience. The 
following was the bill of fare for the evening :— 


Symphony,inE minor .. G. A. Macfarren. 


Barcarolle, ‘* Nymphes attentives ” (Polyeucte) Gounod. 
Mr. W. H. Cummings. 
Scena, ‘Deh, per questo istante solo” 
(Clemenza di Tito) ... Mozart. 


Malle. Hohenschild. " 
Concerto for Pianoforte (No. 2)inG .. +» Saint-Saens. 
Pianoforte, M. Saint-Saens. 


Pastoral Symphony ae ee ae Beethoven. 

Prelude and Fugue for Organ in A minor J. 8. Bach. 
Organ, M. Saint-Saens. 

Duo, ** Do not shun me ” (Jessonda) .. Spohr. 


Mdlle. Hohenschild and Mr. W. H. Cummings. 
Jubilee Overture ‘ ‘é Weber. 


The new symphony met with a very favourable— 
indeed, an enthusiastic—reception. It has four move- 
ments: Allegro, in EK minor ; Andante, 9-8, in C ; Gavotte 
and Musette,G and ©, with repeat of the former and 
Coda in G ; Allegro, 6-8, in E major. There is nothing 
in the design or treatment which might not have been 
expected from the composer. We have striking melody, 
and clever technical treatment ; the orchestra made the 
most of—in showing the character of individual instru- 
ments, quite as much as in the grand effect of the Tutti. 
In this respect the work is a model for composers of the 
present day. While the symphony is full of beauties 
that appeal to the cultivated musician, it is sufficiently 
interesting to please the ordinary listener ; there is no 
straining after mysterious influences, and if a model 
were to be named it would be rather Haydn or Mozart, 
and certainly not Wagner, or Raff, or Brahms. Still a 
single hearing is inadequate for a thorough estimation 
of what Professor Macfarren has done ; and we will only 
add that we liked the work very much, and that the 
audience as a body were of our opinion. The applause 
at the conclusion of the symphony was fervent and 
long-continued, and the Professor was led from his seat 
in the area to the platform, whence he bowed his 
acknowledgments to executants and audience. 

The “ analytical program ” contained only a few se- 
lected passages of the symphony, given without remark. 
At a first performance, probably, it was as well not to dis- 
tract attention by stating the composer's design ; but as 
it is the fashion to expatiate very fully on similar works 
—and Professor Macfarren himself sometimes hazards 
a conjecture as to what a composer intended—he might 
save trouble to future critics by stating his intentions 
on the best authority. He may indeed be content with 
the admiration evoked by his symphony as abstract 
music, and leave it toa distant posterity to label its 
fragments according to their own ideas. Still, hearers 
wish to be en rapport with the composer; and they would 
be pleased to have his ipse di«it for what he means. The 
appropriateness of some musical nicknames is more than 
doubtful ; and it would be well if composers could pro- 
tect their works from impertinent and irregular god- 
fathers. J 

The Concerto by M. Saint-Saens is a clever and 
musicianly work, with some originality of design and 
many beauties of detail. It is light in construction, and 
the orchestral portion is telling and appropriate. The 





pianoforte part does not abound in mere tours de force, 
and its phrases were well brought out by the composer, 
who received a full meed of applause after each move- 
ment. M. Saint-Saens is by no means a demonstra- 
tive player: his execution is calm, and he appears 
to enjoy his work. There will probably be oppor- 
tunities of hearing the concerto again. The fugue 
by Bach was well played; it was perhaps wisely 
chosen with reference to the instrument available: such 
an organ could have no effect after an orchestra. It had 
the effect, however, of establishing the fact—which 
seems all but ignored by the cognoscenti—that there are 
some organists who can play the pianoforte. Mr. 
Cummings sang the charming song from “ Polyeucte”’ in 
his best manner ; his ‘‘ mezza voce” told admirably, and 
the audience were delighted. Mdme. Hohenschild, also, 
showed both power and taste in her rendering of Mozart's 
aria. The duet from Spohr’s “ Jessonda” left nothing 
to be desired ; both artists acquitted themselves well, 
and were much applauded. Of Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony and Weber's overture there is nothing new 
to be said; they are among the standard attractions of 
the Society’s annual prospectus, and neither the sub- 
scribers nor the sna ie public would endure their 
omission from the season’s doings. What has been 
done may be seen from the following summary, which 
we quote from the program of the last concert :— 


During the year there have been performed the following works :— 
By English authors : Symphony in G minor, and Fantasia ; Over- 
ture Paradise and the Peri, by Sir W. Sterndale Bennett ; a Song 
from the Oratorio of Gideon, by G. W. Cusins ; Symphony in BE 
minor and a Song from the cantata, The Lady of the Lake, by G. 
A. Macfarren. By German authors: Suite in D for Orchestra, 
Prelude and Fugue in A, for Organ, and two movements from Suite 
in B minor for Violin, by J. 8. Bach ; Symphonies in B flat, in C 
minor, in F, and the Pastoral; Pianoforte Concertos in G and in E 
flat, and Overtures to Leonora (No. 3), and Egmont, by Beethoven ; 
Violin concertos (twice), by Brahms ; Violin concerto in G minor, 
by Bruch ; Lied with Pianoforte, by Franz; Songs -from the Operas 
of Orfeo and Cythera, by Gluck ; a Duet and a Song from the Opera 
of Giulio Cesare, and the Dead March from Saul, by Handel ; Sym- 
phony No. 8, in E flat, from the Saloman set by Haydn; a Piano- 
forte Concerto in A flat, by Hummel ; Violin Concerto and Over- 
tures, The Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage, and Ruy Blas, by 
Mendelssohn ; Jupiter Symphony; Songs from Idomeneo, Il 
Seraglio, La Clemenza di Tito, and Don Giovanni, and a Concert- 
Scena by Mozart ; three movements from Suite in G minor for 
Violin with Orchestra, by Raff ; the unfinished Symphony in B 
minor, and Italian Overture by Schubert ; Rhenish Symphony and 
Pianoforte Concerto by Schumann; a Lied, with Pianoforte by 
Seidel ; a Violin Concerto in D minor, and a movement from that 
in G; Overture to the Alchymist; a Duet from the Opera of 
Jessonda ; and a Song from the Opera of Faust, by Spohr ; Overture 
to Tannhiuser ; Prayer from that Opera, and Wotan’s Abschied, 
without the stage accessories from the Tetralogy, ‘‘ Der Ring des 
Nibelungen,” by Wagner; and Overtures to Preciosa, the Ruler of 
the Spirits, and the Jubilee of the King of Saxony, by Weber. By 
Italian Authors; Overture to Anacreon, by Cherubini ; Song from 
the Opera of Aida, by Verdi; and Song from the Opera of 
Alessandro, by Vicini. By French authors: Overture Carnaval 
Romain, by Berlioz; Song from the Opera of Polyeucte, by Gounod ; 
Fantaisie Norwegienne, for Violin with Orchestra, by Lalo; and 
Pianoforte Concerto in G minor, by Saint-Saéns. By Russian and 
Polish authors : Ocean Symphony, and Valse Allemande, for Piano- 
forte, by A. Rubinstein; and Nocturne for Pianoforte, by Chopin- 

The following instrumentalists have played Solos. On the 
Pianoforte, Mdmes. Essipoff and Goddard, and Mdlle Janotha, 
Messrs. Jaell and Saint-Saéns. On the Violin, Joachim (thrice), 
and Senor Sarasate (thrice). On the Organ, Mons. Saint-Saéns. 
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The following Vocalists have appeared :—Mdmes. Hohenschild, 
Osgood, Patey, and Wynne, Misses Bailey, Redeker, and Thursby 
(twice), Messrs. Cummings, Henschel, and Maas. 

Mr. W. G. Cusins has conducted the concerts for his thirteenth 
season. 


The above shows excellent work : work which merits 
at least the success it has met with. The Society has 
well held its own in these days of competition and de- 
pression. 

The directors for the year are Mr. Walter Macfarren, 
Sir Julius Benedict, Messrs. Cummings, Osborne, 
Stephens, H. Thomas, and J. Thomas. 





STATE CONCERT. 





By command of the Queen, another State Concert was 
given at Buckingham Palace, when the program of 
the music was as follows :— 


Overture, Guillaume Tell (Flute, Corno Inglese and 
Violoncello Obbligati), Messrs Svendsen, Horton 


and Pettit << +h fi > ae meee a 
Duo, ‘ Giorno d’orrore” (Semiramide), Mesdames 
Turolla and Scalchi .. . Rossini. 


Invocation a Vesta (Polyeucte), Madame de Caters- 
Lablache ara ane ae ae a 
Aria, ‘‘ Siccome fior” (Il T'alismano), Madame Etelka 


OS as ce eh be ek Sk. oe Uk oe 
Cavatina, ‘* Salve, dimora ’’ (Faust), Signor Gayarre 
(Violin Obbligato, Herr Ludwig Straus) .. .. Gounod. 


Aria, “Ah! se tu dormi ” (Romeo e Giulietta) 
Madame Scalchi, (Harp Obbligato, Mr. John 
Thomas), ae. eee ee ae yee ge 

Aria, “Gli angui @inferno,” (Il Flauto Magieo) 
Malle. Schou. . ee eer ee 

Danse des Bacchantes (Philémon et Baucis), 
Chorus and Orchestra .. ee ee 

Quartetto, ‘‘ Un di, se ben rammentomi” (Rigoletto) 
Mesdame De Caters-Lablache and Scalchi, Signori 
Gayarreand Ciampi .. .. .. «. «. . Verdi. 

Air, ‘‘ Promesse de mon avenir” (Le Roi de Lahore), 
M. Lassalle oe 0c se wee eos o8 es Maseenet. 

Scena, ‘Piano, piano” (Der Freischutz), Malle. 

Tarolla Sa a oa a ey eee, ON 

Duetto, ‘* Quanto amore’ L’Elisir d’ Amore), 

Mdme. De Caters-Lablache and Signor Ciampi Donizetti. 
Le Carnaval de Venise, Mdlle. Etelka Gerster, with 
ee Oa ee ees 
Aria, “* Miei rampolli feminini” (La Cenerentola), 

ee eae 

Finale, ‘‘Alziam gli evviva” (Euryanthe), Soli, 
Mesdames Gerster and Scalchi, Signori Gayarre 
and Ciampi .. .. eee Weber. 


It will be observed with pleasure that two English 
names occur in the above—those of a composer and 
executant—Balfe and Mr. John Thomas, her Majesty's 
harpist. 


Vaccai. 
Mozart. 


Gounod. 


Benedict. 





rT 


CONCERTS. 





On July 4 Miss Charlotte May gave an interesting 
concert at the Hampstead Vestry Hall. The program 
included one of Mendelssohn's trios for piano, violin, 
and violoncello, played by Miss Charlotte May, Herr 
Otto Booth, and Herr Schuberth. Mdme. Stella Corva 
gave the ‘‘ Shadow Song,” from “Dinoyrah,” and was 
greatly applauded. Eliza Cook's ballad, ‘The Old, 
Old Story,” (Blumenthal), sung by Miss Margaret 
Haneock, and ‘‘ The Minstrel Boy,” by the same lady, 
met with marked success. Beethoven’s ‘ Waldstein” 
Sonata was played in capital style by Mies Charlotte 





May. Among other items were a violin solo by Herr 
Otto Booth, the ‘‘ Casta Diva,” by Miss Agnes Larkcom, 
and a violoncello solo, ‘* Andante,” by Goltermann, by 
Herr Schuberth (encored). For the final piece one of 
Mozart's sonatas was played on two pianos by Miss 
Charlotte May and Herr Hause. MHerr Schuberth 
conducted. 

Herr Francesco Berger and Mdme. Berger-Lascelles 
gave a ‘* Pupils’ Concert” at their residence, York 
Street, on Friday, July 4. The program iucluded com- 
positions by the old masters, as well as by Chopin, 
Schumann, Raff, &. Great proficiency was displayed, 
and the audience were much pleased. 

Mr. John Farmer, the musical professor at Harrow 
School, gave a performance of his oratorio, Christ and 
His Soldiers, at St. James's Hall, on July 5, with a full 
band and a chorus of 850 voices, the solo parts being 
taken by Misses José Sherrington and Annie Butter- 
worth, Messrs. Arthur Hooper and Thurley Beale. The 
work is written for children, and it appeals to their 
taste and capabilities. The ‘Pageant Music,” com- 
posed for the opening of a museum at Nottingham, 
was also performed. : 

An extra performance was given at St. James's Hall 
on July 7, by Mr. Henry Leslie's choir, the ordinary 
season having terminated some time age. There was 
no novelty of importance. Herr Sam Franko, a pupil 


|.of Herr Joachim, made his début and produced a 


favourable impression. 

The artists of Her Majesty’s Theatre, under Sir 
Julius Benedict’s baton, gave a concert in the Royal 
Albert Hall on July 9. Mdme. Christine Nilsson gave 
the air from ‘‘ Semiramide”’ “ Bel raggio,” and subse- 
quently, with Mdme. Trebelli, the duet, ‘‘ Canta la 
Serenata,” from Boito’s ‘ Me/istofele,”’ which had to 
be repeated. Mdme. Nilsson sang some Swedish 
melodies, was encored, repeated the last of them, 
and had to return a second time, when she sang 
‘“‘Home, sweet home.” Mdme. Gerster gave the 
‘‘ Shadow Song” from ‘ Dinorah,” encored, and the 
duet, ‘* Teco il serba,” from Balfe’s ‘* Talismano,” with 
Signor Campaninri. Miss Kellogg was re-called after 
the Polonaise in ‘‘ Mignon;” and Mdlle. Van Zandt after 
*O luce di quest’ anima ;” Mdlle. Marie Roze distin- 
guished herself in “ Robert toi que j'aime,” and 
Mdme. Trebelli was encored in ‘*Non piu mesta.” 
There was a crowded audience, and everything passed 
off with éclat. : 

Signor Arditi gave his annual concert at the Stein- 
way Hall, assisted by most of the members of Mr. 
Mapleson’s company. Mdlle. Arditi sang a new 
‘“‘ Preghiera ” composed for her by her father. There 
was instrumental music by Miss B. Richards, Miss M. 
Beard, and Signor T. Mattei. 

Signor Guido Papini gave his third and last violin 
recital for the season at his residence, 2, Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, on Friday afternoon, July 11. 
On this occasion he was assisted by Mr. G. A, Osborne 
and Mr. Anton Hartvigson. In an art point of view 
these recitals have been a great success. Signor Papini’s 
talents as an executant are well known, and praise for 
him is needless. The selections at his three matinées 
have been uniformly good, and their rendering perfect. 
We give the scheme of the last entire:—Sonata in E 
flat, for Pianoforte and Violin (Beethoven), Mr. Anton 
Hartvigson and Signor Papini; “Ill Trillo del Diavolo 
(Tartini), Signor Papini; Solos, Pianoforte, Nocturne 
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(Chopin), Fantasiestiick (Schumann), Rhapsodie, No. 8 
(Liszt), Mr. Anton Hartvigson ; Solos, Violin, Floresta, 
Melody (Carl Zoeller), Scherzettino (G. Papini) ; Scan- 
dinavian Song (L. Samson), Signor Papini; Adagio 
and Rondo, for Pianoforte and Violin (G. A. Osborne), 
Mr. G. A. Osborne and Signor Papini; Concerto in E 
minor, for Violin, First movement, (Mendelssohn), 
Signor Papini. Signor Romili was the accompanist. 

Mr. Gye’s last concert at the Floral Hall took place 
on July 12. Mdme. Adelina Patti—of course the 
great attraction—joined Messrs. Radcliff and Young 
in the trio for voice and two flutes from Meyerbeer's 
‘* L’ Etoile du Nord,” which was encored and repeated. 
Mdme. Patti afterwards sang ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” 
*‘ Within a mile o’ Edinbro’ toon,” and ‘ Comin’ 
through the rye.” Mdme. Scalchi sang “Oh! mio 
figlio,” from ‘‘ Le Prophéte;’’ Mdlle. Thalberg, ‘‘ Ernani 
involami; Mdlle. Schou, “ Gli angui d’ Inferno.” 
Besides the artists just named, Mdlle. Pasqua, Malle. 
Turolla, Signor Nicolini, M. Lassalle, Signor Grazi- 
ani, Signor Gayarré, and M. Maurel contributed to the 
program. 

The annual mazinée of Mr. B. Richards, in which he 
is usually assisted by his pupils, was held at Langham 
Hall on July 15. Mr. Brinley Richards himself 
played compositions. by Bach, Chopin, and Henselt, 
besides a romance (‘‘ The Vision”) and a tarantella of 
his own. Vocal pieces were contributed by Mrs. Con- 
stance Arnott (a student in the Royal Academy), Malle. 
Lebasi, Miss Ambler, Messrs. Shakespeare, George, 
and Barton McGuckin.. The solo: and quartet by Mr. 
Brinley Richards, ‘“In the hour of my distress,” the 
solo part assigned to. Miss Spencer Jones, a promising 
debutante, was. well executed and much admired. The 
concert terminated with Macfarren’s trio, ‘‘ Karl Hal- 
dane’s Daughter.” 

The Tonic Sol-Fa Association, with 8000 certificated 
singers, gave a concert on July 26 at the Crystal Palace, 
Mr. J. Proudman conductor, and Messrs. W. C. Harris 
and J. Thompson organists. The music selected was 
of the usual description, and the execution was quite 
as good as could be expecte@é The female voices, in 
particular, came out with charming freshness. 

The Musical Artists’ Society gave a performance of 
new works on July 26 at the Royal Academy of Music. 
Vocal and instrumental compositions by Miss A. Zim- 
mermann, Miss M. Carmichael, Dr. Bradford, Dr. Long- 
hurst, Messrs. H. Baumer, C. J. Read, G. Benson, A. 
O'Leary, Gardner, Hume, and A. Gilbert were included 
in the program. 

The sixty-second and last concert of the thirteenth 
season of the Schubert Society took place on July 87, 
at the Langham Hall, for Herr Schuberth’s benefit. 
The concert opened with Schumann’s quintet in E flat, 
Op. 44, played by M. Le Cerf (pianoforte,) Herren Otto 
Booth and Hause, (violins), Herr Schneider (viola), and 
Herr Schuberth (violoncello). The other instrumental 
pieces were—a quartet by Mendelssohn; solos for 
violoncello by Herr Schuberth (both encored), solos for 
violin by Herr Otto Booth and Herr Schneider ; duet for 
pianoforte, Herr Hause and Miss Goldsbro, who played 
Chopin's Polonaise (with quartet accompaniment) ; 
solos for the same instrument by Sir Julius Benedict 
and Herr Hause, who (in the absence of Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper through renee eens played a new composition 
by Sir Julius Benedict and a grand march entitled 
“Malcolm ”—first time in London. The vocalists | 





included Mdme. Stella Corva, who was most success- 
ful in the scena from ‘* Dinorah ;’ Mdme. M. Cum- 
mings, who sang ‘‘ Nobil Signor” and a new song, 
‘* Curfew,” by Mr. Defries, member of the society; Miss 
Maud Irving, Signor Monari-Rocca, and Messrs. Ber- 
nard Lane and Fulkerson. Sir Julius Benedict and 
Herr Schuberth conducted. The hall was crowded. 
Between the parts Herr Schuberth made a short 
speech, as follows :— 

“Thave much pleasure in addressing you on the progress this 
and the Mozart and Beethoven Society have made. Our thir- 
teenth season has been a very successful one. We have intro- 
duced not less than thirty-seven artists, English and foreign, for 
the first time to a London audience, and performed twenty-six 
new vocal and instrumental compositions for the first time in 
public. Our orchestra nowconsists of fifty-four members, and has 
made great progress. I consider it my duty to express my sincere 
thanks for the active interest shown by the respective presidents 
—Sir Julius Benedict for the Schubert Society, the Marquis of 
Londonderry for the Mozart and Beethoven Society. I will not 
detain you any longer; and, thanking you sincerely for the 
support given to the societies, L trust you will continue the same 
in future seasons.’” 

The address was received with general applause. 

A soirée musicale was given on July 29 at Bt. 
George’s Hall by Master Luigi Gustave Fazio, a 
pianoferte prodigy. He is said to be only six years 
old, and has astonished the public and the critics in 
Italy and Germany. He has played with equal success 
before competent judges in England. These wonderful 
juvenile executants seldom achieve much in after life; 
but Arthur Napoleon, who appeared some years ago 
at Hanover Square Rooms when six years old, kept up 
and increased his reputation. 

We hear good accounts of Miss Barker, a young lady 
who made her début at a matinée given at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Baines in Portland place. 

There is to be a grand operatic concert at the Albert 
Hall on the Bank Holiday, with such members of Mr. 
Mapleson's company. as are not dispersed. In addition 
to these Mdme.. ima di Murska is announced to 
appear, 








CHESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
The establishment of another musical festival would 
give more reason for rejoicing if it produced some 
worthy local talent, instead of getting the usual half- 
dozen principals from town, with a chorus and band 
made up anyhow. But the railway seems to prevent 
the cultivation locally of the highest walks of music. 

A two days’ festival—in-aid of the Cathedral Resto- 
ration Fund—took place at Chester on July 283 and 24. 
It was actually presided over by Dean Howson, who 
was the chairman of the managing eommittee, although 
there were four ornamental presidents : the Mayor of 
Exeter, the Duke of Westminster, the High Sheriff of 
the county, and the American Minister, and many vice- 
presidents, with Earl Grosvenor at their head. The 
ehief vocalists were Miss Jose Sherrington, Miss Jessie 
Jones, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Joseph Maas, and Signor Foli, 
supported by members of the cathedral choirs of the 
adjoining counties, with some from Westminster Abbey 
and St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. The conductor was 
Mr. Bridge, organist of the cathedral, brother of 
Dr. Bridge of Westminster Abbey, who was present. 
There was a full attendance on the first day, and the 
execution of the music gave great satisfaction. 
The ‘* Magnificat” and ** Nunc Dimittis,” by Mr. Bridge, 
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were very effective. Attwood’s fine Coronation Anthem, 
‘‘T was glad,” was very fairly executed: it was well 
known to the cathedral singers, and was sung with 
spirit. Spohr’s ‘“ Last Judgment” was the oratorio 
chosen—a severe test for a miscellaneous band and 
chorus, not too well balanced, and not in the habit of 
performing together. However, all went as well as could 
fairly be expected. The service concluded with Beet- 
hoven’s “ Hallelujah” from the ‘ Mount of Olives.” 
On Thursday, Handel's Overture to ‘‘ Samson” preceded 
the service ; and the “* Magnificat” aud ** Nune Dimittis” 
were the compositions of Dr. Bridge. Mendelssohn's 
** Hymn of Praise” was afterwards sung, with “O rest 
in the Lord” from ‘ Elijah,” and Gounod’s ‘“ There 
is a green hill.” There were miscellaneous concerts 
on the evening of each day, due care being taken to 
consult the popular taste in the selections. We 
trust that a considerable sum has been raised towards 
the Fund, and that a Chester Festival may become an 
annual event. 








A NATIONAL THEATRE. 


(From Social Notes.) 

The recent festival in honour of Shakespeare held 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, and the well-deserved success 
which has-been achieved by the Comédie Francaise, 
prove, not only that the English public is alive to the 
excellence of a grand composer, but that it can also 
appreciate the merits of consummate acting. We can- 
not, it is true, create the first, but we can encourage 
and produce the last. 

What is the reason why, in dramatic representations, 
we are so surpassed by our continental neighbours ? 
Doubtless there may be a greater natural talent for such 
in the French people—as the Roman poet once said of 
Greece, Natio comedia est—but this will not altogether 
account for the superiority which undeniably exists. 
In France the stage is more studied and esteemed as a 
profession ; it is regularly supported by the Government, 
which does not ignore the amusements of its people—a 
people which is above all others influenced by the panem 
et circenses. Not only is the Grand Opera subsidised, 
but, as we are informed by M. Francisque Sarcy, in an 
interesting paper in which he gives us the details of the 
management of the Comédie Francaise, that an annual 
subvention of £8000 is given to the Théatre Francais, 
or, as he loves to call it, to the ‘“‘ Maison de Moliére.” 
To this he attributes much of its triumphant success. 
Indeed, without it, he tells us that the whole attempt 
must have collapsed, for the Comédie Francaise had 
hard times to go through. ‘ Receipts from 800 te 1000 
francs were not rare. ‘The company rubbed its hands 
with joy when it had (to use the consecrated term) 
passed four figures, that is to say, when the receipts 
amounted to 1000 francs. . . If the Comédie 
Francaise had not been subsidised, if it had not been 
under the hand of the Government, it would have 
broken up, for it did not cover its expenses.” But 
public taste turned, and we see the result. 

We are thus led to ask whether it would be desirable 
that governmental aid should be given to a truly 
national theatre in England. We hold that it would 
be, if such theatre were under real and effective super- 
vision and control. We say real and effective control 
to distinguish it from the nominal surveillance now 
exercised by the Lord Chamberlain, which, it is well 





known, fails to exclude from the stage plays which no 
decent people should countenance. A passing glance 
at many of our hoardings is sufficient to satisfy the most 
sceptical as to this. We fear it must be admitted that 
at present the public taste is vitiated ; the managers 
know well what pieces pay best. 
‘« The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 
And those who live to please, must please to live.” 

Is it, however, too much to hope that a marked 
improvement might be effected by making one theatre, 
at least in a measure, independent of an immediate 
profit, and that thus many might be led to adopt the 
stage as a profession who are now deterred from so 
doing by the associations which practically surround 
actors and actresses? These unhappy associations, it 
is well known, have prevented some of our highest 
ecclesiastics from lending their influence and patronage 
to what might and ought to be an honourable and 
distinguished calling. 

The effect of the elevation of public taste, by the 
support of a theatre to which Paterfamilias could take 
his children without blushing, would not be confined 
to that one establishment. At present, from want of 
a choice, he is obliged to patronise performances which 
he would then avoid. The withdrawal of such 
patronage would soon compel the introduction of more 
decorum than now exists in too many playhouses. 
We are convinced that the total abstention of the more 
strict members of society from dramatic performances 
has exercised a prejudicial effect upon the latter, and 
has induced dramatists to look for patronage and 
support elsewhere. We might, therefore, reasonably 
hope to see the standard raised, not only at the sub- 
sidized house, but that all theatres would be affected 
down to the lowest ‘‘ penny gaff” which disgraces our 
docks. 

Experience has proved the failure of restrictive 
legislation, but much can be effected by the force of 
public opinion, which has already banished from the 
stage the unrestrained license of the last century, 
which has reformed the scenes which at a later period 
were too often witnessed in the “ saloons,” and which 
has recently enforced the suppression of Cremorne and 
the Argyle. 

It may be objected that the happy result which we 
anticipate has not been produced in Paris, and just 
exception may be taken to some of the plays which 
have recently been produced. We at once admit the 
fact. It is well known that some of the most objection- 
able pieces are translations from the French, and if a 
more general introduction of such immoralities were 
to be the necessary consequence of encouraging the 
drama we should be the last to advocate the course 
which we now commend. We see, however, but little 
difficulty in the selection of a body of trustees or of a 
committee who should be responsible for the character 
of the performances at our proposed National Theatre, 
and who should supervise the expenditure of a subsidy 
voted yearly by Parliament. An annual vote has 
in itself the most effective means of control; if our 
sanguine anticipations should not be realised, the 
supplies could at any time be stopped. The experiment 
is worth the trial, le jew vaut bien la chandelle. If it 
should succeed we might fairly hope that the ‘‘ Maison 
de Moliére” at Paris would be rivalled by a ‘ Shake- 





speare Theatre” in London. . 
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THE PRIZE DAY AT THE PARIS CONSERVATOIRE. 


On July 24 the pupils at the Conservatoire de 
Musique appeared before the jury of musicians and 
singers for the annual distribution of prizes and 
awards. At these annual gatherings at the Con- 
servatoire pupils and professors are on their mettle. 
The theatre or concert hall is very unpretentious. 
There is no scenery on the circular stage, two doors 
give entrance and exit to the future Kings of Lahore, 
Don Juans, Fausts, Marguerites, Lucias, Lucrezias, 
&c., while the ladies are in plain silk dresses and the 
gentlemen in evening dress. No pen can describe the 
audience, composed of tenors who have lost their 
voices and hope to regain the reputation they once 
enjoyed through their children, in whom they have 
instilled their own particular method. There are 
actors and actresses of the past, who take the deepest 
interest in everything connected with ‘the profession,’ 
while some of them are related to those who are about 
to appear before the jury. There are concierges, small 
shopkeepers, and market women, arrayed in their very 
best, in all the discomfort of their ‘‘ war paint.” Some 
of them have brought their friends with them to swell 
the applause they intend to bestow on the young lady 
who is related to them, and whose singing, judged of 
by gossips in petio, has been declared more than a 
success. 

The débutants are nervous in the extreme. They 
know the general public has been excluded, and that 
they are only singing before a few of their own private 
friends and the relations of their comrades ; but their 
stage-fright comes upon them in spite of everything 
when they see the jury who are to decide on their fate. 
Whether the execution of each competitor is good, bad, 
or indifferent, there is sure to be some applause ; but 
the meed of praise given is selfishly diminished when 
any extraordinary vocal success is obtained, for the 
future laureate is regarded with anything but affection 
by the mothers and relations of the others, whose 
chances are endangered by their performance. This 
year the girls were far better than the men. The latter 
were far from perfect. Some require another two 
years’ study, and others are like M. Villaret, who got 
the second “ first prize,”” to the great astonishment of 
every one, and who would have been improved in voice 
had he stopped lessons for a time which overtaxed his 
vocal powers. M. Seguin, the first “ first prize,” has 
an excellent baritone voice, and was about the only one 
among his comrades who did not look like Tittlebat 
Titmouse, Esq., in evening dress. M. Lamarche, who 
sang very well, with M. Piccaluga, the next best, were 
only rewarded with honourable mention. Among the 
ladies Mademoiselles Coyon, Jouvier, and Brun 
distinguished themselves. The former, only sixteen 
years of age, bids fair to inherit some of the success of 
Alboni, whose embonpoint and rich contralto she has 
already laid claim to. 





MR. IRVING'S ADDRESS. 

The following address was given by Mr. Irving on 
July 25, the former of the two nights allotted to his 
* benefit” at the Lyceum ;— 

“T cannot resist the temptation of speaking a few words to you 
to-night,” he said, “‘ for when last I had the honour of speaking 
to you, at the commencement of my management, your sympathy 





and generous approval gave me vast hopes, which hopes have 
been almost realised, for at the close of my first season I can tell 

you of an achieved and distinct success. The friendship, ladies 

and gentlemen, which exists between us, and which I have the 

inestimable privilege of enjoying, is not a thing of to-day, or 

yesterday, ora year ago. For nearly eight years we have met in 

this theatre, and the eloquence of your faces and of your applause 

has thrilled me again and again. You will not, therefore, I am 

sure, consider it as springing from any vain feeling, on my part 

when I tell you the receipts of this theatre during the past seven 

months. We have taken at the doors since we opened on Dec. 

30 the large sum of £36,000. I can give you no better proof than 
this of your generous appreciation of our work. To-night I have 

chosen to appear before you not in one character, but in six, for 
each part has been associated with so much pleasure, so many 
kindly wishes from you, and such sympathetic recognition that I 
wished before taking my real holiday for a long time to renew in 
one night some of the memories of many. I should like to have 
played half a dozen other characters, but was warned that five 
hours would perhaps tax even your patience, reluctantly con- 
sented to the short program I have put before you. My next season, 
ladies and gentlemen, if all be well, will be a longer one than the 
past has been. To stay amongst you I have foregone all engage- 
ments out of London, and I intend to begin again here on Satur- 
day, 20th of September, eight weeks from to-morrow. I shall try my 
utmost to continue in your favour, and I have such belief in your 
judgment that I feel the way to get and keep that favour is to 
deserve it. The germ of the future we should seek in the past, 
and I mean that the future of my management shall profit by the 
experience I have lately gained. The lesson I have learned is that 
frequent change in a theatre is a desirable element, an element 

gratefully accepted by the public, and perhaps even more grate- 
fully by the actors; and during the coming time I shall endeavour 
to put before you such pieces as I believe you desire, and which 
will give you pleasure. For a week or two after our opening we 
shall play ‘‘ Hamlet” once during the week, and that will be con- 
tinued as long as you come to see it. That this is not a rash 
resolve you will believe when I tell you that during the past seven 
months we have acted ‘‘ Hamlet” 108 times, and each time to an 
overflowing house. During the first week of my campaign I shall pre- 
sent to you Colman’s play of the “ Iron Chest,” in which I shall have 
the temerity to attempt a celebrated character of Edmund Kean’s 
—Sir Edward Mortimer. This play I shall produce with much of 
the old music, and I shail try to show you what our forefathers 
delighted in. With this play I shall occasionally revive some of 
your old favourites, and the next novelty will be the ‘‘ Gamester,” 
in which Miss Ellen Terry and myself will have the honour of 
appearing before youas Mr. and Mrs. Beverley, who were also 
great favourites with our forefathers. To this I hope to add the 
“ Stranger,” and so give time forthe preparation of one of our 
master’s master-plays—* Corielanus,””—in the production of which 
I shall have the invaluable benefit of the research of that yifted 
painter, Mr. Alma-Tadema. Of other kinds of work I have a 
store, and two original plays ready, one of which has already 
excited much interest—I mean Mr. Frank Marshall’s drama, 
founded on the romantic and pathetic story of Robert Emmett. 
And s0, ladies and gentlemen, I trust that next season our 
boat will ‘ sail freely both with wind and stream.’ Iam reluctant 
to leave you, for almost my happiest hours are spent in your 
company ; but as I have still to Raise the Wind to-night, I must 
bring these parting words to anend. In the names of one and 
all behind our curtain Ithank you for your past kindness, and 
in eight weeks’ time, when we meet again, I hope you will see me 
once more sustained by new hopes and old remembrances.” 





Mdme. Katharine Hickson gave a dramatic recital at the 
Langham Hall on the evening of July 10, the play selected being 
the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” in “Lich Mdme. Hickson displayed 
histrionie ability. 
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tiie to Singers and di Masters. 





CRAMER’S 
VOCAL SCHOOL: 


CHIEFLY FOUNDED ON 


T. COOKE’S CELEBRATED 
“SINGING EXEMPLIFIED,” 


WITH ADDITIONAL EXERCISES. 
BY 
J. WILBYE COOPER, 
VOCALIST, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE LANGUAGE OF MUSIC,” ETC. 
** The best practical Singing-book that we have ; its value tested 


by experience.” 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS, NETT. 


LONDON: 


J. B, CRAMER & (C0., 201, REGENT STREET, W.. 
AND ALL MUSIC-SELLERS. 





Che Orchestra. 


*,* A New Volume commences with this Number. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 7s. 
Payable in Advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5'lines (of ‘ten words) or less, 8s. 6d. 
8d. a line after. 
* * P.O. OnpEns IN FAVOUR oF JSSWIFT, Posr-Orrice, Hien-Housors, W.C° 
Orrice For SusscrtrrTions AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Swirr & Co., Newron Srreet, Hich Housorn, W.C. 


AcEents Fos THE City: Apams & Francis, 59, Furetr 8*., E.C. 





Tus TRADE MAY AL8o BB 6UPPLIED BY HAYES & Co., 17, Hanassrra Street, 
Cownnt Garvey. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Frpter.—There is both a distinction and a difference between a fiddle and a 
violin. Paganini’s performance on one string was not “an unworthy trick.” 
We must decline to answer your third query. 

Ove at a Time.—Youare right as to the principle—altogether wrong as to the 
practice. There has been as large a proportion of musical pluralists as clerical 
iu the church. It was common enough twenty or thirty years ago for an 





organist to hold two or three appointments, and it isa marvel with how few 
individuals the three Metropolitan choirs—St Paul's, Westminster Abbey, and 
the Chapel Royal—used to be worked. Mr. Johan Sale—an excellent bass singer— 
was a member of five choirs, Windsor, Eton, and the three above named ; his son 
Mr. J. B. Sale—alsoa bass singer—had two places at Westminster Abbey, and one 
at the Chapel Royal : he was als» organist at St. Margaret's, Westminster, and 
subsequently in addition to these appoin‘me its held thit of organist of the 
Chapel Royal. We are not prepared to assert that the duties of these several 
posts are better discharged now than in the olden time ; if this be so, either the 
old fellows were very clever fellows, or their successors are not. 


W.—We have no vocation to exp se clerical errors in our contemporaries. 


C.—A wretched scandal, to the revival of which we certainly will not 
contribute. 


The Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


——_*—-- 








*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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THE SEASON OF 1879. 





The season which is just over can hardly be regarded 
with satisfaction, although it is probable that musical 
and dramatic impresarii have suffered less from the 
general depression than any other class depending on 
the public for support. The bad weather, indeed, has 
been in their favour, for it has kept thousands in 
London, whe have furnished audiences to our theatres 
and our concert-rooms, which would otherwise have 
been comparatively deserted. But the general trade of 
the country has been bad throughout the year, and the 
agricultural interest has had a hard time; and thus 
many have been compelled to study and practise 
economy, and others who have not been so compelled 
have yet been quite willing to follow the example. | It 
is fortunate for those connected with music and the 
drama that folks will retrench anywhere rather than in 
their amusements, and that those luxuries which are 
most easily dispensed with are often the longest retained. 
Had the caterers for public favour been less timid, they 
would probably have been more successful. But there 
has been little novelty in the way of music, and, if we 
except the engagement of the French company by Mc. 
Hollingshead, no striking dramatic enterprise. In 
looking back on the past season, we have the common- 
place consolation that it might easily have been much 
worse ; and if there are no great successes to boast of, 
we have at least been exempt from catastrophe. 

There has been no falling off in the number of 
concerts. We need take no account of the Crystal 
Palace, where the musical and dramatic entertainments 
are part and parcel of a gigantic undertaking, whose 
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prosperity as a whole may be almost independent of its 
Art attractions. Things have gone on here much as 
usual, and the music particularly has always kept up 
to its usual high standard. The great orchestral and 
choral societies—the Philharmonic and the Sacred 
Harmonic—have not received the support they deserved, 
and no better fate has attended the venture in Wag- 
nerian music, nor the New Philharmonic Concerts, nor 
those of Mdme. Viard-Louis—all given with high aim, 
all calculated to advance art in its best form. We fear, 
too, that Mr. Leslie’s excellent concerts have proved 
less remunerative than usual, though they have 
certainly not been less deserving of patronage. The 
various bodies of amateurs, which rendezvous at the 
Royal Albert Hall, have probably done neither better 
nor worse than in former seasons; their success or 
failure is matter of little import except to their own 
members. The “ Popular Concerts” of Mr. Arthur 
Chappell have doubtless done well, and the same may 
be said of Mr. Boosey’s excellent Ballad Concerts : 
that both might have done better will not be denied. 
Even the Musical Union—although there were special 
reasons why it should have been well supported—may 
chronicle its most recent performances as the most 
thinly attended. 

Of the miscellaneous concerts—recitals—benefit con- 
certs, etc., etc., very few indeed have attracted the 
attention hoped for: some of the pianoforte recitals of 
great artists would have been given to empty benches, 
but for the number of professional musiciaus who were 
drawn by their appreciation of extraordinary talent. 
As it was, the appearance of the room in many cases 
where exceptionally good entertainment was provided, 
was most depressing. 

The two great Opera Houses would seem to have been 
less affected by the bad times we are passing through 
than other places of amusement. But there can be 
little question that in both cases the results are merely 
negatively satisfactory. The Royal Italian Opera has 
occasionally had good houses, but there has not been 
a great deal of enthusiasm, and occasionally matters 
have been very dull. Mr, Mapleson was most unfor- 
tunate with his artists at the beginning of the season ; 
and though he was afterwards enabled to draw a good 
andience, it is not impossible that the most profitable 
part of the season has been the cheap nights at the 
end of it. Both the Operas were no doubt injured by 
the Company at the Gaiety. Fashionable society was 
crazy after the real French play, and they deserted for 
a time the conventionally Italian stage. 

The theatres generally have been well attended : 
especially where comic opera has formed the staple of 
the entertainment. There has been no diminution in 
the attendance of ‘‘ crutch and toothpick” in the stalls ; 
and the other parts of the house have been well filled by 
that large section of the British public who have retained, 
and we trust will continue to retain, a love for good 
dramatic performances—at once the best and cheapest 





entertainment they can procure. Even where there has 
been no striking success—no star actor—there have been 
mostly fair and remunerative audiences; and though 
much more might have been hoped, it is matter of con- 
gratulation that so much has been achieved. And there 
is yet time for improvement: let us hope that it will be 
speedy and solid; and that before the close of the 
present year, we may have reason to anticipate a really 
prosperous season for the year 1880. 








A WARNING TO “THE PROFESSION.” 





The present era is an era of destructiveness: our 
food and our farmers are being destroyed by Free Trade, 
the trading middle-class are to be extinguished by 
Co-operative Stores; Irish Home Rule paralyses the 
Legislature; and—what concerns us most— the 
musician by profession is being gradually superseded 
by the amateur. The musician in the church—the 
concert-room—the theatre—is losing his position ; his 
place is being filled by other: he is no longer wanted : 
he will perish. The place of the teacher is being 
usurped by the pupil: we shall soon have a nation of 
musicians, and music as a profession will cease to exist. | 
The Volunteer system is said to have saved England ; 
the Voluntary system will obliterate England's ‘ sweet 
singers.” Everybody is about to provide his own 
music. Already a Royal Duke publicly fiddles in 
propria persona, rather than pay somebody else to save 
him the labour, and already a big amateur orchestra 
contains a fair sprinkling of the nobility, gentry, and 
commonalty of this realm. An Archbishop sings his own 
solo, instead of leaving it to the tenor in the choir, who is 
thus deprived of his display, and the chance of an 
invitation to dinner. Bishop Aliquot knows nothing 
of music, but he likes it, and he delegates its effective 
superintendence to the other and better part of him; 
Deans with or without Chapters succent and precent, 
put down organists, arrange a severe regimen chori, 
and make their choir-boys wear ‘‘ mortar-boards,”’ wash 
their faces, and behave themselves; and the parochial 
clergyman, who has never been able to agree with the 
parish-provided organist, either gets the duty done by 
his wife, his daughter, or his governess, or prevails on 
some music-stricken member of the congregation to 
accept an “‘ honorary” appointment, and sit humbly at 
the feet of his vicar. The clergy will probably soon 
set their sermons to music—“ chant-wise,” or after the 
fashion of a ‘sacred cantata”"—and sing them them- 
selves, to their own gratification and the edification of 
their flock. This will only be a development of the 
present plan of sweetening the penance of a long dis- 
course by a little music before and after. 

In the concert-room amateurism is well represented. 
“Choirs” and ‘ choral-societies” have extinguished 
the old chorus-singers, and now furnish a large 
contingent to royal concerts and country festivals, being 
found a much cheaper if not a better article. Here there 
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are occasional attempts by amateurs to assume a lead- 
ing part, which generally fail. If not, success adds 
another member to the ranks of the profession. Our 
theatres are yet comparatively free from the amateur: 
the discipline and work are not to his taste. 
There are no amateurs on the staff of either of the 
great Opera houses: they may be found, however, 
here and there in the smaller theatres—the musical 
gains of the night barely sufficing, with some more 
lucrative daylight occupation, to eke, out a living. 
One can hardly begrudge the poor clerk turning his 
accomplishment to advantage and gaining a few shillings 
for his family by fiddling in the evening. But his 
presence injures those who depend entirely on music 
for a subsistence, and on this ground his mixed occupa- 
tion should be discountenanced. 

The teacher of music is assailed on all sides: if he 
stands high he may receive heavy fees from those who 
want his name but care little for his instruction. Ifhe 
is not so fortunate, he will find a rival in the governess 
who teaches music as one of the hundred accomplish- 
ments she professes; and a noisy apostle of ‘‘ music 
for the million”—who began to teach while he 
was learning his rudiments—will often talk him out 
of his occupation. Unluckily there is very little test 
for teaching capacity; but it may be assumed that 
those who know nothing can teach nothing, and the 
musician can always apply this test to his own satis- 
faction, if he does not convince others. He is not 
likely to suffer very much when the world is taught 
music by mutual instruction: all he will have to do 
then will be to sink his musicianship, and take his 
chance with the rest of humanity. 

But things have not quite come to this pass as yet. 
Can anything be done to arrest their progress? Is 
there any means of benefiting the Art and the Artist ? 
The means exist: the remedy is in the hand of the 
Musician. He can draw the line between the Artist 
and the Amateur: he can distinguish between the 
Virtuoso and the Pretender. Let him assert his own 
qualifications ; and not yield the dignity of his art to 
ignorant pretension, whether in Duke or dustman, 
Archbishop or Alderman. And let him not counte- 
nance the employment of amateurs in the place of his 
brethren, rich or poor. Still more let him avoid mak- 
ing a position for himself by the substitution of the 
one for the other. In no other art does the same in- 
difference exist as to professional status. A high 
standard is quite possible: and genius will always 
maintain one. But the bulk of good musicians are 
not geniuses, but conscientious workers for bread— 
the exercise of their calling being more or less re- 
munerative. Their status is not what it ought to be; 
and if the present system goes on it will fall instead 
of rising. And for them the degradation of Art will 
not mean the filling of their purses. 

It is the fashion now to put forth the general culti- 
vation of musicians of the present day as contrasted 





with their assumed ignorance formerly. The public, 
however, deals with the artist, not with the man. We 
do not think he has progressed educationally more than 
his neighbours, and his talking powers are of no use in 
Art. Nor will the present rage for ornamental affixes, 
or unmeaning certificates, or bogus distinctions, help 
him as against the amateur. He will be beaten by the 
superficial man who has leisure to talk, but not the 
power to do. And this last power is the true artist's 
strength ; and he is deeply interested in keeping up his 
own standard, and so precluding any real rivalry from 
amateur acquirements. 





NOTES. 





The new directors of the Philharmonic Society are Sir Julius 
Benedict, Messrs. W. H. Cummings, F. B. Jewson, Walter 
Macfarren, Arthur O’Leary, William Dorrell, and Charles E. 
Stephens. 





The Testimonial Fund for Mr. Henry Marston amounts to 
over £380, which sum has been handed over to the veteran actor. 





Although the visit of the Comédie Frangaise has been finan- 
cially a great success it is not likely to be repeated. M. Perrin 
declared, after the final performance, that while he remained at 
the head of its affairs the company would never again leave 
Paris. 





The College of Music of Cincixmmati has published a series of 
Programs of eight Public Examinations given by the students of 
the College during the month of June last. From these Programs 
appears the work of the College, and that a large number of 
students are already advanced in the study of the violin and other 
orchestral instruments, piano, voice, elocution, and the theory of 
music. One of these Examinations (the sixth) took place in the 
large Music Hall, with orchestra. 

Malle. Fioretti, who was the chief danseuse at Drury Lane 
Theatre under Mr. George Wood’s opera-management in 1870, 
has just died at Milan, of consumption. She achieved a great 
success with Mr. Wood, and was subsequently engaged by Mr. 
Mapleson. Her husband—the baritone, M. Verger—was also a 
member of Her Majesty’s Opera company. 

Mr. and Mrs. German Reed's entertainment closed on July 26. 
After a few weeks’ tour in the provinces, the little company wi! 
re-assemble at St. George’s Hall on Monday, September 29. 





Promenade concerts will be commenced on Saturday, Aug. 9, 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, Signor Arditi conductor, and at 
Covent Garden Theatre, with Mr. Cellier as the conductor. 
Negotiations are also in progress for the reopening of Drury Lane 
next September with promenade concerts. After Messrs. Gatti 
have completed their series at Covent Garden, Mr. Riviere will 
commence his promenade concerts in October. 





The total receipts of the Paris theatres in the year 1878 
amounted to 30,658,500 francs, equal to £1,226,340. The average 
receipts of the three previous years amountep to twenty one and 
a half million of francs; so that last year shows an increase of 
about 40 per cent. 





Mr. Rassam has brought over for the British Museum one 
of the finest pieces of Assyrian workmanship in terra cotta ever 
seen. It represents the figure of a man in the act of attacking a 
lion. 
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Writing from London to the Kélnische Zeitung, Herr Max 
Schlesinger says: ‘‘In plain truth, far too many musical artists 
flock to London. John Bull’s fat purse cannot suffice to satisfy, 
and his otherwise very vigorous stomach is not strong enough to 
digest them all. Only such as are acknowledged the best can 
make their way and hold their own; merely moderate capability 
remains unnoticed, pines, and perishes. This should be seriously 
and constantly borne in mind by Germany, which annually des- 
patches a stronger artistic contingent than any other country. 
How many German singers, male and female, how many violinists 
and fair pianists, have in vain defied the sufferings of sea-sick- 
ness and the unusual expense; how many have here corsumed 
their scanty savings, and reaped nothing save bitter disappoint- 
ment in exchange ; how many have set out on their return home, 
without having succeeded in appearing in public even only once, 
and absolutely without remuneration—these are topics on which 
I could tell but too many sad tales. Would they were likely to do 
good! Myths are handed down from generation to generation, 
and unfortunately the legend that the streets of London are paved 
with gold and that German musicians are among the most re- 
munerative articles for importation to England seems still to pre- 
vail in Germany.” There would be a general benison on the 
return to Fatherland of ninety-nine out of a hundred of them. 





M. Bourgault-Ducoudray, who has been lecturing on Music to 
the students of the Paris Conservatoire, writes to the Menestrel: 
“In your very kind notice of my last four lectures devoted 
to Gluck, it is stated that I demand the restoration to the stage of 
the immortal masterpieces, ‘ Iphigénie en Aulide,’ ‘ Alceste,’ 
‘ Armide,’ and ‘ Iphiyénie en Tauride.’ I thought it -my duty to 
ask for this restoration in the name of my pupils and of number- 
less others having the same interest in the matter as themselves. 
The education of a musician unacquainted with Gluck is incom- 
plete. But, to know Gluck, the perusal of his operas does not 
suffice; they must be heard on the stage. While bringing out 
contemporary works, the Théftre Frangais never ceases to per- 
form the classical masterpieces. Why is not the same system 
pursued at the Opera? Gluck and Rameau have as much right 
not to be forgotten as Corneille and Moliére. The time has 
arrived for filling up in our mnsical institutions a monstrous gap 
which never existed in other branches of education, either with 
respect to literature or the other arts. Since it is the pnblic who 
pay the grant made to the Opera, they are entitled to hear all the 
masterpieces which it is indispensable for their instruction that 
they should know.” 





There will be rehearsals in St. George’s Hall, on the 18th and 
20th of August, of the principal works to be performed at the Bir- 
mingham Musical Festival, including the two cantatas, ‘‘ The Lay 
of the Bell,” by Herr Max Bruch, the ‘‘ Lyre and the Harp,” by 
M. Saint Saens, and the offertorium for bass solo, chorus, and 
orchestra, ‘* Date Sonitum,” composed by Sir Michael Costa for 
Lablache, which will be sung at the Festival by Mr. Santley. A 
new overture by Mr. Heap, Mus. Doc., will also be given. 





We hear from Berlin that a treasure, hitherto known but to a 
few, has just been brought to light and made accessible to the 
public by photographic multiplication. The treasure-trove is an 
authentic portrait from lifeof Mozart. The fortunate possessor is 
one M. Eckert, a Berlin bandmaster, who received it as a present 
from his foster-father, Francis Forster, the friend and companion 
of the poet-soldier, Theodore Korner. Forster had obtained it 
from Kérner’s mother, whose sister, Doris Stock, was the artist. 
The style differs from the usual portraits of the great musician, 
but is far more striking and effective. The reverse bears two in- 
scriptions. One, ‘Given to Forster,” written by Kirner’s mother ; 
and the other, ‘‘ This likeness of Mozart, drawn from life by 
Doris Stock, in Dresden, 1787, was given to me by Theodore 
Kérner’s mother, and by me to Karl Eckert. Berlin, 22nd May, 
1859. F. Forster.’ The portrait is in crayons, a half length, in 





a small oval, and represents Mozart in the dress of the period, 
with wide collars, frill, and hair brashed back and united in the 
queue. The features are more finely cut than those of the usual 
portraits and bust, and bear a slightly hectic stamp. The nose is 
rather large and, with the entire lower half of the face, somewhat 
prominent. The mouth has a peaceful, pleasant expression. But 
the impressive features are the fine and ample forehead and the 
enchanting eyes. 

England is not the only country that bas suffered from the un- 
seasonable weather. The temperature in Berlin, usually very high 
at this time of the year, is as low and changeable as at the com- 
mencement of spring. Those people who have left the capital to 
spend their vacations in the country on the mountains, or at the sea- 
side, are hardly to be envied, for the lingerers in cown have at least 
the advantage of amusing themselves in the theatres or at the public 
concerts. The theatrical managers are chuckling not a little over 
the prospects of ‘‘ making hay” whilst the sun does not shine. 
Quite a rush of actors and actresses from Vienna has lately 
ensued to take the place of their Berlin comrades who have gone 
on leave. A company, including Mr. Sonnenthal, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hartmann, and other leading stars of the Hofburg Theatre, have 
taken possession of the Wallner Theatre ; their principal play is 
*“ Rosenkrantz und Giildenstern, a comedy by an Austrian 
dramatist who has made a successful hit with this piece. At the 
Residenz Theatre a version of one of Bulwer’s dramas is also 
drawing large audiences. After an uninterrupted run of one 
hundred nights the ‘‘ Lachtaube,” a farce, has been temporarily 
withdrawn at Kroll’s, in order to afford Miss Wegner, the favourite 
actress, an opportunity of recruiting herself after the fatigues of 
the prolonged season. 





The preliminary program of the Bristol Musical Festival has 
been issued. The local Musical Festival Society furnish more 
than 350 guarantors of £25 each. The works to be performed are, 
for the morning concerts of the 14th, 15th, 16th and 17th of 
October, the ‘* Samson” and the ‘ Messiah,” by Handel; 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” and ‘“* Hear my Prayer;” Brahms’s 
‘+ Rinaldo”; Mozart’s “* Requiem ;” and Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater.” 
The concerts of the 14th, 15th and 16th of October include 
Mendelssohn’s ‘* Walpurgis Night,” Beethoven's ‘* Choral Sym- 
phony” (No. 9), Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in E flat, 
Schubert’s unfinished Symphony in B minor, Mendelssohn’s 
“* Scotch” Symphony in A minor and his ‘ Ruy Blas” Overture ; 
Cherubini’s ‘‘ Anacreon” and Weber's ‘‘ Euryanthe” Overtures ; 
works by Raff, Goldmark and orchestral pieces from Wagner's 
‘“* Lohengrin.” The leading singers are Mdme. Albani (Mrs. Ernest 
Gye), Miss Thursby, Mdme. Patey, Mdme. Trebelli, Messrs, 
Lloyd, McGuckin, Hilton, and Santley. The Bristol] Festival 
Choir will be the chorus, with the Manchester orchestra of eighty 
players, and Mr. OC. Hallé, pianist and conductor. Mr. G. Riseley 
will be the organist, and Mr. Rootham chorus master. 





We regret to hear that the medical advisers of Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan have advised a total cessation from labour fora time, and 
the composer is, therefore, going abroad for a change. His duties 
as Principal of the South Kensington Training School will during 
his absence be performed by Dr. Stainer, the organist of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Mr. Sullivan will not be able to conduct the Pro- 
menade Concerts at Coveut Garden next month, but it is hoped 
he will have recovered sufficiently to conduct his oratorio, “ The 
Light of the World,” at the Hereford Festival in September, and 
the first evening concert as announced. ‘Lhe proposed visit to 
America in company with Mr. Gilbert, to produce a new opera, 
and thus secure the copyright both for words and music, will 
depend on Mr. Sullivan’s restoration to health, 

We read in the Atheneum that a memorial to the Government 
is in course of signature for a grant out of the Civil List of a pen- 
sion to the widow and daughters of the late Dr. Gauntlett, who 
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was organist in turn of Christ Church, Newgate Street, of St. 
Olave's, Southwark, and before his death at the church of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. His true claim for distinction lies in his 
adoption of the C organ in the place of the old F and G instru- 
ments, and through his labours the C organ is now established in 
England; under his superintendence the large organs in the 
Birmingham Town Hall, Christ Church, St. Peter’s, Cornhill, &c., 
were constructed by Mr. William Hill, the organ builder. Dr. 
Gauntlett composed largely for cathedral, church, chapel, and he 
was active in the extension of choral worship. His hymn, psalm, 
tune, carol, anthem books, &c., are numerous. He was the first 
critic to bring into prominent notice the works of Bach and 
Beethoven, of Cherubini and of Spohr. The Oxford University 
Professor of Music, Sir F. Gore Ouseley, and other eminent 
authorities will support the prayer of the memorial. 





The opera tour of Mr. Sims Reeves will be commenced next 
September. The colleagues of the tenor will be Miss Howson, Miss 
L. Franklein, Mr. J. W. Turner, and Mr. Fox, with Mr. S. Naylor 
conductor. 





Messrs. Puttick and Simpson have just finished the sale of the 
collection of autographs and other curios belonging to the late 
Mr. William Snoxell, the antiquary, of Charterhouse Square. 
Among the articles brought to the hammer on the last of the five 
days occupied by the sale were a variety of papers relating to the 
families of Cromwell, Strafford, Pengelly, Brereton, Baynes, Bow- 
yer, &c., autograph letters and other memorials of Mendelssohn, 
Auber, Arne, Haydn, John Evelyn, Robert Burns, Grimaldi, Dr. 
Johnson, Robert Bloomfield, John Wilkes, Garrick, Beethoven, 
John Wesley, Sheridan, Fox, Pitt, &. But the most important 
lots were the original will of the great composer Handel, in his 
autograph, and with four codicils, all bearing his signature; the 
old-fashioned silver-chased watch which he wore constantly, and 
the catalogue or inventory of his effects, taken by his executors 
after his death, ‘‘ at his dwelling-house in Great Brook Street, St. 
Georze’s, Hanover Square,” in August, 1769. The watch and the 
inventory were knocked down each at about £5; the will, which 
was bound up in a velvet expanding case, and carefully preserved 
under glass, and which referred to the demand for a monument 
to his memory in Westminster Abbey, was knocked down to Mr 
W. H. Cummings for £53. 





Mr. Charles Landseer, R.A., died on July 22 at his residence in 
St. John’s Wood, in his eighty-first year. He was the elder brother 
of the better known Sir Edwin Landseer, and was, like their father, 
an artist from his earliest days. For more than half a century his 
works have been hung on the walls of the Royal Academy, his first 
picture having been shown there in 1828, and the venerable painter 
was still able to contribute to the present year’s exhibition. He 
was elected an Associate in 1837, and eight years afterwards he 
became an Academician. When the Keepership of the Academy 
became vacant by the resignation of Mr. Jones in 1851, Mr. Charles 
Landseer obtained the appointment, which he continued to hold 
till his failing health compelled his resignation about six years ago. 
He then retired in the enjoyment of a pension equal to the salary 
of the office which he quitted, but did not cease to labour in the 
art which was the solace and pride of his long life. The funeral 
took place on July 26 in the cemetary at Highgate. The arrange- 
ments were of the simplest character. The hearse was followed 
by three modern mourning carriages, containing Mrs. Mackenzie, 
sister of the deceased, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Mackenzie, Mr. 
Landseer Mackenzie, Mr. Thomas Wyatt, Dr. John Percy, F.R.S., 
Mr. T. H. Hills, Mr. Arnold White, Dr. Edwin Humby, Dr. 
Marshall, and Mr. John Webb. Several private carriages 
followed. 





Mr. John Hollingshead has written the following letter con- 
cerning the financial results of the performances of the Comédie 
Francaise in London :—‘* As a number of small and irresponsible 





French journalists—the camp followers of the Comédie Francaise 
—are very likely to publish exaggerated estimates of the receipts 
of the Gaiety Theatre during the late French season, it may be as 
well to anticipate such estimates by giving the exact figures. The 
forty-two performances yielded a sum of £19,805 14s. 6d. The 
thirty-six night representations produced an average of £470 for 
each representation, and the six matinées produced a similar aver- 
age of £466, the general average for the forty-two representations 
being £472. The largest ‘house’ was £571, when ‘ Hernani’ was 
played; and the smallest £349, when ‘ Tartufe’ and ‘ La Joie Fait 
Peur’ were played. The‘ Sphinx ’—much abused bythe Press— 
was played three times to an average of £532 each representation. 
If this is considered a sign of the degradation of public taste, it 
may comfort many people to know that the performances of 
‘ L’Avare’ and the ‘ Femmes Savantes,’ supported in each case by 
‘I’ Etincelle,’ produced respectively £471 and £479, although they 
contained no ‘ star’ performer and no sensational scene. It is 
a curious fact that ‘ L’Ami Fritz’—the anti-Malthusian drama, so 
liberally supplied with real food, a real cherry tree, a real pump 
with real water, and all the flesh-pots of the theatrical Eygpt— 
should have produced nearly as much in one representation as it 
produced in one week at the Gaiety Theatre in 1877, the chief 
character in each case having been represented by the same actor. 
This is a proof, if any is needed, that the prestige of the 
Comédie Frangaise as a troupe d’ensemble is worth something 
after all.” 





The Musical World publishes from the Neue Berliner 
Musikzeitung the annexed statistical returns of the season which 
terminated on the 13th June at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. 
From the 23rd of August, 1878, to the date just mentioned, there 
were 219 operatic performances. These do not include four con- 
certs given by the youthful violinist, Louis Dengremont, assisted 
by some members of the orchestra, nor plays with independent 
music, such as Antigone, Preciosa, &c. The two hundred and 
nineteen performances were performances of fifty-three works by 
twenty-six different composers. The novelties were Ekkehardt, 
four acts, Abert ; Armin, five acts, H. Hofmann; and Feramors, 
three acts, Anton Rubinstein. Lohengrin was performed thirteen 
times; Armin, eleven; Tannhiiuser, nine; Fidelio, Le Prophéte, La 
Muette, Il Trovatore, and Les Huguenots, seven each ; Don Juan, 
Der fliegende Hollinder, Hans Heiling, and Ekkebardt, six each ; 
Le Nozze di Figaro, Die Meistersinger, Templer und Jiidin, Die 
lustigen Weiber, Feramors, Margarethe, and La Fille du 
Régiment, five each; Das goldene Kreuz, Die Zauberflote, Titus, 
Die Maccabiier, Les Deux Journées, Fra Diavolo, Le Domino 
Noir, Le Postillon de Longjumeau, and La Traviata, four each; 
Euryanthe, Das Feldlager in Schlesien, Stradella, Martha, Aida, 
and La Juive, three each; Belmonte und Constanze, Cosi fan 
Tutte, Iphigenia in Tauris, Oberon, Das Nachtlager in Granada, 
Jessonda, Fernando Cortez, Le Lac des Fées, La Dame Blanche, 
Hamlet (the fourth act only on one occasion), Guillaume Tell, 
Ernani, Lucrezia Borgia, and Olympia, twice each; Robert le 
Diable, L’Africaine, Le Macon, and Lucia di Lammermoor, once 
each. Of the above performances, R. Wagner claims thirty-three 
with four works; Mozart, twenty-three with six; Meyerbeer, 
nineteen with five; Auber, eighteen with five ; Verdi, sixteen with 
four; Weber, eleven with three; Marschner, eleven with two; 
Hofmann, eleven with one; Rubinstein, nine with two; 
Donizetti, eight with three ; Beethoven, seven with one; Flotow, 
six with two; Albert, six with one; Gounod, five with one; 
Nicolai, five with one; Cherubini, four with one; Spontini, four 
with two; Adam, four with one; Briill, four with one; Halévy, 
three with one; Gluck, Rossini, Boieldieu, Thomas, Kreutzer, 
and Spohr, each two with one. 





Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel, of Leipsic, are about to publish 
the complete works of Palestrina in full score. The work is 
expected to make about forty volumes, of which six are already 
completed. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 





The competition for the Sterndale Bennett Prize of 
ten guineas for pianoforte playing was held on 
July 8. The examiners were Messrs. Charles Halle, 
A. Schloesser, and W. Dorrell. There were twenty-two 
candidates, and the prize was awarded to Margaret 
Gyde. A second prize of five guineas, presented by 
Mr. W. Dorrell, was awarded to Alice Heathcote. 

The competition for the Heathcote Long prize of ten 
guineas for pianoforte playing afterwards took place, 
the examiners being the same; when, from among 
eleven candidates, the prize was awarded to F. W. W. 
Bampfylde. 

The competition for the Parepa-Rosa Gold Medal 
took place on July 5, in the Academy concert-room. It 
was the turn of the basses, and ten candidates appeared 
to contest. The two trial pieces were Handel's 
‘‘Oh, Jove,” from ‘* Hercules ;” and Rossini’s “‘ Alle voce 
della Gloria.” The Principal and some of the staff 
of the Academy were present in the body of the hall, 
with the judges, Signor Li Calsi, Herr Henschell, and 
Mr. Lewis Thomas. The gallery was occupied by 
students, the ladies being more numerous as well as 
more conspicuous. The prize was awarded to No. 5 
in the order of performance, Mr. George D’Egville, a 
pupil of Signor Randegger. 

In the competition for the Lueas Medal for compo- 
sition the examiners were Messrs. G. A. Osborne, C. 
Pinsuti, and Chas. E. Stephens. There were nine candi- 
dates, and the medal was awarded to Arthur G. 'Thomas. 

On the afternoon of July 22 the Students gave an 
orchestral concert at St. James’s Hall. There were 
four compositions by students: a movement from a 
symphony by Mr. W. G. Wood; a song by Mr. M. B. 
Foster ; ® movement for orchestra by Miss C. Hartog ; 
and a Credo for soli, chorus, and band by Mr. E. Ford. 
All were works of considerable merit. The per- 
formances of the students generally were alike creditable 
to themselves and to the Academy. 

After the concert the Duchess of Edinburgh dis- 
tributed the prizes to the students. The following list 
is condensed from the official form published by the 
Academy :— 


Memortat Prizxs,—The Lucas silver medal (in memory of 
Charles Lucas), Arthur G. Thomas. The Parepa-Rosa gold 
medal {in memory of Euphrosyne Parepa-Rosa), J. Hervet 
D’Egville. The Sterndale Bennett prizes—purse of ten guineas— 
(in memory of Professor Sir William Sterndale Bennett), Margaret 
Gyde; second prize—purse of five guineas (presented by W. 
Dorrell, Esq.)—Alice Heathcote. The Llewelyn Thomas gold 
medal, Marian McKenzie. The Evill prize—purse of ten guineas 
—Arthur F. Jarratt. The Heathcote Long prize—purse of ten 
guineas—F. W. Bampfylde. The Read Prizes—purses of £25 
and of £10—first prize, Tobias A. Matthay; second prize, Henry 
R. Rose. The Walter Macfarren prizes—silver medals to female 
members of the choir, and a purse of five guineas to a member 
of the band for the largest number of attendances at choral and 
orchestral practice—(choir) Louisa Amor, Cornelia Andrews, 
Henrietta Austin, Susan Eadon Bacon, Bertha Connell, Margaret 
Gyde, Edith Lammimann, Annie Seates ; (band) William C. Hann. 

Annvat Prizzs.—Female Department.—Certiticates of Merit to 
pupils who have previously received silver medals, being the 
highest award of the Academy— (Singing) Annie E. Bolingbroke, 
Ada Patterson, Clara Samuell; (Pianoforte) Edith Goldsbro, 
Dinah Shapley. Silver Medals to pupils who have previously 
received bronze medals—(Singing) Sarah Ambler, Irene Ware ; 
(Pianoforte) Ada Hazard, Ethel Gregory, Margaret Gyde. Bronze 
Medals— (Singing) May. Bell, Jane Brownlow, Effie Clements, 
Maude Cornish, Arianna Fermi, Alice Farren, Kathleen Grant, 
Amy Gill, Louisa Harvey, Alma Hallowell, Adéle Myers, Marian 
McKenzie, Kate Steel, Lily Twyman ; (Pianoforte) Susan Eadon 





Bacon, Lydia Bentley, Catherine E. Bishop, Ettie Carr, Beatrice 
Davenport, Alexandra Ehrenberg, Lucy Ellam, Emily Elvey, 
Rosina Evans, Elizabeth Foskett, Amy Good, Amy Gell, 
Gwellean Thomas, Florence Taylor, Liiy Webster, Maude White, 
Maud Willett; (Organ) Rhoda Barkley ; (Violin) Kathleen Watts, 
Winifred Robinson ; (Harp) Adelaide Arnold, Lucy Leach. 

Harmony.—Certificates of Merit, awarded only to students who 
have previously received silver medals—Oliveria L. Prescott, 
Silver Medals—Myles B. Foster, William G. Wood. Bronze 
Medals—Thomas Crammack, Cecile Hartog, Charlton T. Speer. 
Male Department.—Certificates of Merit—(Singing) Arthur F. 
Jarratt, Robert George. Silver Medals—(Singing) W. H. Brereton, 
J. L. Hutchinson, James Grantley, Sydney Tower; (Pianoforte) 
Edwin Flavell, Perey Stranders; (Violin) John Payne; (Double 
Bass) Alfred Harper. Bronze Medals— (Singing) Benjamin Davies, 
J. Hervet d’Egville, George Leader, Richard E. Miles ; (Pianoforte) 
William Darby, Ernest Ford, Edwin Samson, William G. Wood ; 
(Violin) Frank Arnold, Arthur W. Payne; (Violoncello) William 
E. Whitehouse ; (Horn) Charles F. F. Catchpole. Prize Violin 
Bow, presented to the Institution by Mr. James Tubbs, for violin 
playing—Thos. Oldaker. 

The following are awarded scholarships :— Westmoreland 
Scholar, Maud Cornish; Potter Exhibitioner; Alice Borton ; 
Sterndale Bennett Scholar, William G. Wood; Parepa-Rosa 
Scholar, Marian McKenzie; Sir John Goss Scholar, Edwin 
Lemare; Lady Goldsmid Scholar, Beatrice F. 8. Davenport ; 
Professors’ Scholars, (Violin) William Sutton ; (Horn) Charles F. 
E. Catchpole. Balfe Scholar, George J. Bennett; Thalberg 
Scholar, Alice Heathcote; Novello Scholar, William Sewell; 
Mendelssohn Scholar, Maude Valérie White. 








ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


A performance of the “ Creation ” was given in the 
central hall on July 12 under the direction of Mr. F. 
Archer, the solo vocalists being Miss Jose Sherrington, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Thurley Beale. The choral 
portions were rendered by a body of vocalists filling 
three-parts of the orchestra, and their execution of 
‘The Heavens are telling,” ‘‘ The Lord is great,”’ and 
the other leading pieces devolving upon them through- 
out evinced careful rehearsal, combined with com- 
mendable attention to the conductor. Miss Sherrington 
was heard to advantage in “The marvellous work,’ 
and she obtained considerable applause after ‘* With 
verdure clad” and “On mighty pens,” the latter being 
specially meritorious. Mr. Lloyd sang “In native 
worth” with his customary refinement, and Mr. 
Thurley Beale adequately interpreted the bass solos. 
The accompaniments were played with spirit and care, 
and a numerous audience were greatly pleased. 








Scnoon ror Poputar Music —The Earl of Kintore presided on 
the afternoon of July 5 at the opening of the East Wing of the Tonio 
Sol-fa College at Forest-gate. There was a large assembly of 
friends of the movement, and the proceedings were enlivened by 
the singing of glees and choruses by the whole audience. The 
noble chairman said that he had often seen in Scotland the happy 
results of the tonic sol-fa movement in spreading the habit of 
singing and the ability to sing. The system enabled all to sing, 
and that quickly and truly. With these qualities it was bound to 
succeed, It had been well said that the ballads and songs of a 
nation were an index to its character, and in improving pepular 
song we improved the tone and morals of the nation. Mr. Curwen, 
president of the College and founder of the movement, announced 
that in four years nearly £4000 had been raised in small contribu- 
tions, there having been hardly any large donors. It was essen- 
tially a people’s college. The wing opened that day was the 
beginning of their work. They had now to fill it with students, 
and he was happy to say that it would be occupied on Wednesday 
morning by forty or fifty young teachers from all parts of the king- 
dom, who were anxious to improve their knowledge of music. 
Mr. Curwen mentioned that a report of the Education Department 
just issued states that 71 per cent. of all the systematic teaching 
of singing in elementary schools is done by the tonic sol-fa method. 
Mr. A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., Mr. Colin Brown, of Glasgow, and others 
addressed the meeting. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Massenet’s new opera, ‘ Ji Re di Lahore,” the finest 
work produced at Covent Garden for some years past, 
was brought out on June 27, and has been since 
repeated several times. It improves very greatly on 
acquaintance. It is magnificently put upon the stage ; 
and the superb spectacular effects add to the attraction 
of M. Massenet’s music. There are few arias and cava- 
tinas in the opera; and it has not been written to meet 
the views of the music publishers. The orchestra plays 
a most important part, and there is meaning in its 
music, the appreciation of which is not necessarily 
limited to experts. 

The plot of ‘ J1 Re di Lahore” is not very exciting. 
The time is the Eleventh Century ; the scene is partly 
in Lahore and partly in the Gardens of the Blessed 
Spirits in the Paradise of Indra. Nair, the heroine, is 
® virgin priestess of Indra, but falls in love with King 
Alim, and is loved by his Minister, Scindia, who being 
repulsed, relates to 'Timoor, the High Priest, how Nair 
gives audience in the temple to the King. To atone for 
his profanation of the temple the King goes to fight the 
Mussulmans, is betrayed by Scindia, and killed. He 
is transported to the Gardens of Indra, implores the 
Divinity to grant that he may return to earth and seek 
for his beloved Nair, and gladly accepts the condition 
that he must go as a poor man, and yield up his life 
when Nair dies. He revisits Lahore, to find that 
Scindia has usurped the throne, and forced Nair to be 
his wife. Alim denounces him as a traitor, and is in 
his turn denounced as an impostor; but Nair has 
recognised her lover, finds an opportunity of escaping 
to join him, is pursued by Scindia, and finally stabs 
herself, whereupon Alim, too, dies, and the lovers are 
received together in the Paradise of Indra. The over- 
ture contains several themes which are subsequently 
heard in the opera, of which it may be considered a sort 
of summary, It well illustrates M. Massenet’s power 
of scoring for instruments. A prayer to Indra opens 
the first act, which takes place in the temple. This is 
succeeded by a chorus of priestesses, a simple melody, 
nicely treated, and very effective. A duo between 
Nair and Scindia, is a chief feature in this act. 
The finale is worked up with great skill, and the 
curtain fell amidst enthusiastic applause. In the 
second act the scene represents the camp of Alim, 
where a ballet takes place with some piquant music, 
and a song for Kaled, ‘‘ O vaga innamorata,” is intro- 
duced. There is also a pretty duet for Nair and Kaled, 
leading to a vigorous chorus, indicating rebellion against 
Alim. One of the most lovely pieces in the opera is 
the duet between Nair and Alim, with violoncello 
obbligato. The finale is spirited and well constructed. 
Before the curtain rises for the third act, a telling 
chorus, ‘‘ Nei giardini sempre in fior,’ is heard behind 
the scenes, and then the Paradise of Indra is shown— 
a gorgeous ballet scene. The dresses are brilliant and 
varied, and the grouping and combinations reflect great 
credit on stage manager and ballet master. The dance 
music is extremely graceful, and a waltz movement in 
particular is likely to attain popularity. Mdlles. Zucchi 
and Reuters are the chiefs of a well-drilled corps, and 
the whole scene is marvellously successful. A beautiful 
orchestral passage succeeds the ballet. In the finale, 
Indra gives Alim permission to revisit the earth. A 
repetition of this begins the fourth act, which has two 





charming airs; one for Alim, ‘‘ Anima doler e cara,” 
full of tenderness ; the other for baritone, ‘‘O casto 
fior.’’ These were well sung by Signor Gayarré and 
M. Lassalle (Alim and Scindia). The Priestesses’ chorus 
is repeated here by the band, and there is an animated 
chorus, ** Re dei regi della terra.” Nair has a scena in 
the fifth act, containing reminiscences of previous airs, 
and with tender phrases for Alim and Nair, broken by 
expressions of Scindia’s rage and disappointment, the 
‘* Re di Lahore” concludes. The performance on the 
first night was fairly satisfactory, and it has improved 
on every representation. Mdlle. Turolla’s Nair cer- 
tainly left nothing to be desired, and she was well 
seconded by Mdme. Pasqua as Kaled. As Alim Signor 
Gayarre displayed his usual care and ability; while 
the manner in which M. Lassalle acted and sang as 
Scindia proves him a valuable acquisition to the 
company. 

A crowded assembly filled the house to hear ‘‘ Semira- 
mide,” in which Mdme. Patti appeared as the Babylonian 
Queen. Her efforts displayed the greatest art, but in 
the *‘ I vostri voti omai,” something more of grandeur 
and dignity was needed. Mdme. Scalchi, as Arsace, 
admirably seconded the prima donna. The beautiful 
duet in the second act was a splendid example of 
vocalization in its highest form. M. Gailhard was an 
Assur worthy of his companions. Probably fewsingers 
have ever sung the intricate music with more steadi- 
ness; he acts, too, with dignity and suitably defiant 
demeanour. Signor Capponi and Corsi were competent 
representatives of Oroe and Idreno. Signor Bevignani 
conducted. 

M. Ambroise Thomas’s Opera, “‘Hamlet,” is usually 
performed once in every season, and was brought out 
on July 12 with the part of Ophelia assigned to Mdlle. 
Heilbronn. Signor Cotogni was once more the ‘‘hero”’ 
of the opera; though the public care little for Hamlet, 
or for anybody else but Ophelia. He acted and sang 
well, and had to decline an encore for the brindisi 
‘‘ La vita é breve.” Mdlle. Heilbronn gave a tender 
and earnest representation of Ophelia, displaying true 
artistic sensibility, and striving diligently to enter 
into the spirit of her part: she was very well 
received. Mdlle. Mantilla played the Queen with 
dignity and sang in good style. Signor Scolara 
replaced Signor Bagagiolo as the Kiny, and Signor 
Sabater took the part of Laertes vice Signor Bettini. 
Signor Capponi is still the Ghost, and did his best for 
an unthankful part. The last act, with its graceful 
ballet music and Ophelia’s song, ‘‘ Bella e bionda,” was 
much applauded throughout. 

On July 18 Mdme. Patti played Leonora in the 
** Trovatore,” and received once more enthusiastic ap- 
plause for her familiar interpretation of this favourite 
character. Her acting was excellent, and her vocaliza- 
tion as perfect and brilliant as ever. We need not dwell 
on the general rendering of the piece. Signor Nicolini 
was greatly applauded in the “Di quella pira.” 
Mdme. Pasqua acquitted herself well as the Gipsy ; 
and Signor Graziani proved as good—or bad—a Conte 
di Luna, as ever—after having played the character 
admirably for something like a quarter of a century. 

A miscellaneous program for the aid ofsufferers by the 
inundation of the river Po and the eruption of Mount 
Etna, proved very attractive on July 23, for there were 
few spare places; and the charity fund must have 
benefited considerably. Mdme. Patti's “ Fior di 
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Primavera ”’—intended, we suppose, as an apology for 
the Diva’s absence—was not a success: it turned out be 
a common-place waltz, and was received with demon- 
strations which could hardly be mistaken for applause. 
The overture to “ Guglielmo Tell,” excellently played, was 
encored, and the last movement repeated; and M. 
Maurel’s spirited performance of the hero in the Canton 
scene increased the regret that the entire work has not 
been heard this season. The trio from Ricci’s opera, 
** Crispino e la Comare’’, sung by Signori Ciampi, 
Capponi, and Scolara, was also encored. Both Madlle. 
Mantilla and M. Maurel gave the scene from ‘“ Un Ballo 
in Maschera”’ with the best effect ; and Mdlle. Valleria and 
Signor Graziani distinguished themselves in the third 
act of ‘‘ Rigoletto,” and were heartily applauded. Then 
followed Signor Gayarré and Mdme. Scalchi in the 
last act of the ‘ Favorita ;’ the tenor had his usual 
encore for “‘ Spirto gentil,” and repeated it, while the 
lady sang and acted to perfection. A Ballet, with 
Mdlle. Zucchi and the Mdlles. Reuters, succeeded, and 
the fourth act of “‘ Faust,” with God save the Queen ” 
as a finale, wound up the program. 

Mdme. Patti's benefit took place on the 24th,and as 
she selected Rosina in ‘‘ 1/ Barbiere” for the occasion—a 
part which is possibly her best—the result was a fore- 
gone conclusion. Notwithstanding an unpleasant little 
episode, a ‘‘ demonstration” in the gallery, causing a 
window on the stage to be rather pettishly closed, by 
the time that Mdme. Patti had finished the lesson 
scene the bouquets, wreaths, and floral decorations were 
piled up on the stage to the dimensions of a moderate 
haystack. Other characters were filled, as usual, by 
Signori Cotogni, Ciampi, Nicolini, Vidal, &c., and the 
opera was warmly received by a full house. 

On July 26, for the last performance this season, 
“TL Etoile du Nord ” was given, with Mdme. Patti 
and M. Maurel as Catarina and the Emperor. 

Catarina is one of the best of Mdme. Patti's im- 
personations. The song describing her reception by 
Prascovia’s father, ‘“‘Il cappel sull orecchio;” the 
mystic ‘“ Wlasta la santa,” the prayer ‘‘ Veglia dal 
ciel,” and the barcarole ‘‘ Vascel che lasci,” were all 
wonderful specimens of Mdme. Patti's vocalisation ; we 
need only mention her share in the trio with two 
flutes. Pietro, as played by M. Maurel displays a 
mastery of character rarely found on the operatic stage. 
M. Maurel received a most hearty encore for the 
brindisi ‘‘ Verdi al vin del rubino.” There were new 
representatives of Giorgio and Prascovia in Signor 
Nouvelli and Malle. Valleria; Signor Ciampi was the 
Gritzenko. Ali went off admirably, except a contre- 
temps in the finale to the second act, with a brass band 
on the stage. 





During the sixteen weeks which have elapsed since 
the opening with ‘ Le Prophéte,” on April 12, twenty- 
seven operas have been played, viz: ‘ Don Giovanni” 
and ‘* Nozze di Figaro” — ‘* Semiramide ” and 
‘«* Barbiere di Siviglia ” (Rossini), ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” 
‘‘La Favorita,” and ‘Lucia di Lammermoor” 

Donizetti), ‘‘Norma” (Bellini), ‘Fra Diavolo” 
Cvaber). ‘‘Dinorah,” ‘‘ Prophete,’”’ ‘ Roberto il 
Diavolo,” ‘L’Africaine,” ‘Les Huguenots,” and 
L’Etoile du Nord” (Meyerbeer); ‘Un Ballo in 
Maschera,”’ “‘ La Traviata,” ‘‘ Il Trovatore,” ‘“* Ernani,” 
and “ Aida” (Verdi); ‘‘ Martha” (Flotow) ; ‘ Faust” 
(Gounod); ‘ Lohengrin” and “Tannhiuser” (Wag- 





ner) ; “‘ Hamlet ” (Thomas) ; ‘‘ Les Amants de Verone,’’ 
(Marquis D'Ivry), and “Il Re di Lahore” (Massenet.) 
The two last named were new to this country; M. 
Massenet’s work was well received, that of the Marquis 
D'Ivry was a failure. Mr. Gye made no announce- 
ment in his prospectus of the works he should perform, 
beyond that of four new works he should produce at 
least two. He has kept his promise. As respects the 
other operas given, no fault could be found: they are 
all good works and interesting—we cannot except the 
“ Hamlet” of M. Thomas—and have been played in a 
style quite worthy of the theatre. 

The company, taken as a whole was_ strong. 
Amongst the sopranos were Mdmes. Patti, Thalberg, 
Cepeda, Smeroschi, Valleria, Heilbron, Turolla, Schau, 
and Pyk; the chief contraltos and mezzo-sopranos 
were Mdmes. Scalchi, Pasqua, Belocca, Ghiotti, and 
Rosine Bloch. The tenors included Signori Gayarre 
and Nicolini, M. Capoul, and Signor Sylva. The 
basses and baritones included Signori Graziani, Cotogni, 
Maurel, Capponi, Caracciolo, Scolara, the buffo Signor 
Ciampi, and two débutants, Signori Vidal and Silvestri ; 
M. Gailhard and M. Lassalle. Among the new 
comers the greatest acquisitions have been Malle. 
Turolla and Valleria, and the French baritone M. 
Lassalle. 

Mr. Gye may be congratulated on the success of his 
first year’s management: he has done much to secure 
the favour and confidence of the public. 





HER MAJESTYS’ THEATRE. 





On July 4th Mozart’s Zauberfléte attracted a large 
and enthusiastic audience tou witness the return of 
Mdme. Marie Roze in the part of Pamina, and the 
assumption of Astrifiammante by Mdme. Etelka Gerster. 
The former had a hearty welcome, and showed herself 
worthy of it. Her fine voice and good method showed 
to advantage, and she did what was possible to give it 
dramatic life. Mdme. Gerster sang the music of the 
Queen of Night; her rendering of the air ‘ Va! 
ritorla !” was redemanded, and the great aria, ‘ Gli 
angui d’inferno,” elicited loud appla use. Mdme. Sinico 
filled the small part of Papagena in a highly satisfactory 
manner ; Signor Del Puente was the Papageno ; Signor 
Frapolli, Tamino ; Herr Behrens, Sarastro; and Signor 
Rinaldini, Monostatos. 

Verdi's ‘* Aida” was repeated on the morning of the 
5th, and introduced Signor Pantaleoni to an English 
audience in the part of Amonasro, The new comer has 
a rich baritone voice of considerable compass, and 
sings with ease; he shows a tendency to exaggeration, 
and his acting is conventional. In other respects the 
cast was as before. In the evening “ I/ Trovatore” was 
played with Mdme. Marie Roze as Leonora. 

On July 7 Mdme. Gerster appeared as Violetia in 
the ‘‘ Traviata.” Her rendering of the music was 
beyond reproach, and her acting was also exceptionally 
good ; as in the scene with Alfredo after her interview 
with Germont pére, where in assuming her usual air of 
ease, and in concealing the pain which she felt, she 
showed histrionic force of a high order. Mdme. Gerster 
makes the last scene as little disagreeable as may be, 
and exhibits a tenderness which Alfredo, as personated 
by Signor Fancelli, hardly reciprocates. Signor Galassi 
was the elder Germont, and sang well ; in his acting with 
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Violetta he appears at times to forget the character he 
is playing. Signor Rinaldini was the Gaston, and 
Signor Franceschi took the small part of the Doctor. 

** Mignon” was produced on July 8, before a house 
crowded to excess. This opera was brought out a few 
years ago, with Mdlles. Albani, Smeroschi, and Ma- 
rimon, Signori Nicolini and Ciampi, and M. Faure, 
at Covent Garden ; and since then, at the Opera, Drury 
Lane, it has been played with Mdmes. Nilsson and 
'lrebelli, Mdlle. Singelli, Messrs. Capoul and Castelmary. 
Of these the first two resumed their characters of 
Mignon and Frederico, while Mdlle. Kellogg was the 
Filina, Signor Campanini the Guglielmo, and M. Roudil 
the Lotario, with Signor Rinaldini and Franceschi in 
the small parts of Laerte and Giarno. Mdme. Nilsson’s 
performance of the heroine is one of her happiest 
achievements. Her rendering of the ‘‘ Swallow Duet,” 
‘* Leggiadre rondinelle,” with M. Roudil, was specially 
admirable. She was equally successful in the songs 
‘Non conosei quel suolo,” and the scena ‘ Elia é la.” 
The Filina, Mdlle. Kellogg, proved her exceptional 
capacity as a vocalist, and the brilliant ‘Io son 
Titania’ was—with a slight exception—given with 
spirit and fluency. She showed, also, a nice apprecia- 
tion of the character. Mdme. Trebelli, as usual, 
obtained an encore for the rondo-gavotte, ‘“‘ In veder 
l'‘amata stanza.” M. Roudil was a Lotario of the 
highest merit, and proved his value as a member of the 
company. To a fine voice and good method are joined 
taste and considerable histrionic power. Signor 
Campanini’s voice does not improve, and his perform- 
ance was not more telling than usual. Probably he 
was indisposed, for he is a most useful and conscientious 
artist. The opera was received with warm applause. 

On the 11th ‘* Faust’ was played, with Mdme. Nils- 
son as Marguerite, and M. Roudil as Mephistopheles. 

The regular season came to a conclusion on July 12, 
on which day there was a morning performance of ‘* Don 
Giovanni” in the afternoon with Signor Del Puente in 
the title-part. Zerlina was played by Mdme. Trebelli. 
Mdme. the Countess and Hlvira were sustained by 
Mdme. Marie Roze. In the evening “ Dinorah” was 
the opera, with Mdme. Etelka Gerster. 

On the 14th—the first of the cheap nights—there wee 
people waiting at the gallery door before six o'clock. 
The house was crammed. ‘ Mignon” was played for 
the second time, with Mdme. Nilsson in the title-part. 
The audience were delighted, and the repetition of this 
opera—and more cheap nights—might have been as- 
sumed as a matter of course. On the 18th Miss Minnie 
Hauk took Mdme. Nilsson’s part of H/sa in * Lohengrin,” 
the title-part being sustained by Signor Campanini. 
“« Lucia di Lammermoor ” was given on the 19th, Mdme. 
Gerster repeating her previous impersonation in the 
evening. ‘ Carmen,” with Mdlle. Hauk, was played at 
the morning performance. On July 21 ‘‘ Mignon” was 
again repeated, the part of the heraine being sustained 
by Mdme. Marie Roze; and on the following evening 
** Rigoletto" was played, with Mdme. Gerster as (Gilda, 
and M. Roudil as the Jester. There was a performance 
of “ Carmen" on the 28rd with Mdlle. Minnie Hauk, 
and on the 24th Donizetti's “‘ Linda di Chamouni”’ was 
played for the first time this season, with Mdlle. Gerster 
as Linda, This used to be a favourite part with Persiani, 
and it has been played by Mdme. Adelina Patti. 

“* Faust”’ was played on the 25th with Mdme. Marie 
Roze as Maryherite. 





** Linda di Chamounix” was brought out, we presume, 
specially for Mdme. Gerster. One who succeeds in 
Amina and Lucia must be equally good in Linda, which 
has many points of resemblance. In the mad scene of 
the last act Mdme. Gerster thoroughly realised the 
situation, and carried out her conception with marked 
ability. In “O luce di quest’ anima” the delivery of 
the intricate passages was altogether delightful. The 
scenes with her father and with the Marquis, in the 
second act, were equally fine. All through she played 
with genuine feeling, and her performance was entirely 
successful. Mdme. Trebelli, as Pierotto, added greatly 
to the cast, and Signor Frapolli did well. Antonio was 
assigned to Signor Galassi, who sang and acted with 
refinement. Herr Behrens and Signor Zoboli com- 
pleted the cast. The opera was announced to be 
repeated on July 31. Balfe’s “Jl Tulismano” was 
announced for Mdme. Gerster’s benefit on July 29. 
‘¢ dida”’ is set down for the 80th, and ** Don Giovanni” 
for Aug. 1. Saturday evening, the last night of the 
season, is appointed for the benefit of Mr. Mapleson. 








MR. JOHN HARE LOQUITUR. 

Mr. John Hare on July 19 bade farewell to the Court 
Theatre, and in aspeech before the curtain announced 
that the St. James’s Theatre would be opened in October 
under the joint management of himself and Mr. Kendal. 
His address contains some pertinent remarks with refer- 
ence to the Drama generally, and especially to the caprice 
of its patrons in this country. He gives an English 
actor’s view of the late fashionable craze at the Gaiety, 
and hopes well for the English stage, and for his own 
bold venture in October next. In that we heartily wish 
him all success. We give the speech in extenso :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—To address a few words to an audience 
apart from my vocation as an actor is to me a strange, difficult, 
and a nervous task ; indeed, until to-night I have already avoided 
speaking before the curtain, but I feel that it would be impossible 
for me to appear for the last time in a theatre which I have now for 
nearly five years managed, and, thanks to your encouragement, 
successfully managed, without expressing to the public, through 
those who have done me the honour of being present this 
evening, my gratitude for the support which has been accorded to 
me in my endeavours to achieve success in a manner which should 
not be derogatory to the noble art to which I have the honour to 
belong. The past season has been to us actors a singularly 
eventful one, inasmuch as it has shown to us the respect, de- 
ference, and attention paid to our calling through the medium of 
the performances of the company of the Comedie Francaise. 
That it should have needed the advent of a troupe of foreign 
artists to compel this marked recognition of the dignity of our art 
is, no doubt, somewhat galling to us English actors—not that we 
are jealous of it; on the contrary, perhaps the warmest (certainly 
the most appreciative) admirers of the finest company of the world 
have been their English brothers in art—but you must not think 
us vain if the effect upon us, after witnessing their representations, 
is to give us a feeling of pride and strength in ourselves, inasmuch 
as that, without the aid and advantages given by the State, and 
by the marvellous system of enforced training to which those 
gifted artists are subjected, we in England, in the case of indivi- 
dual actors, and in many all-round representations at theatres 
devoted to various forms of dramatic expression, have, unassisted, 
save by native wit and perseverance, succeeded in a manner that 
we have every reason to feel proud of. And when that general 
respect and sympathy is extended to our art that is given to 
the sister arts (and our own when expressed in a different 
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language), so much higher and more ambitious will be the aim of the 
actor; so much better the work given to the public. It is the demand 
that creates the supply. Perhaps at some future time we may have, 
not assistance from the State—that we can never hope for—but a 
school of our own, instituted by and originating from our own body, 
which may be the means of giving that instruction to the aspirant 
for dramatic fame whichis as necessary in our profession as in 
that of any other which demands hard study and the exercise of 
high intellectual qualities. Forgive me, ladies and gentlemen, if 
I have allowed myself to digress from my original intention, 
which was, indeed, to simply thank you with all my heart for the 
great kindness you extcnded to me inthe past, and to be a 
suppliant for your continued support in the future. Though to- 
night I take my leave of you in my capacity as manager of the 
Court Theatre, 1 hope in October next to make my bow before you 
as part manager of the St. James’s Theatre, in conjunction with 
my friend Mr. Kendal. Union is strength; and I feel that in 
associating myself with an admirable man of business and a most 
able artist, and at the same time gaining the permanent services 
of his accomplished wife, there seems a reasonable hope of con- 
ducting successfully a theatre which up to the present time has 
laboured under the stigma of being unfortunate. I assure you we 
shall work our hardest to reverse its ill luck, and it will be through 
no lack of endeavour on our part if we fail. I may tell you that 
our plan of campaign will be similar to the one adopted by me 
here. Comedy and comedy-drama will form the staple of our 
dramatic fare, and we shall endeavour to get the best company 
together, with a view to giving that which is always, Itake it, the 
most satisfactory thing to an audience—an even all-round per- 
formance. Our opening play will be ‘The Queen’s Shilling,” 
which has already been received with great favour at matinées; 
and in the course of the season we may revive one or more 
English comedies, and an original play by Mr. Dubourg will also 
be produced. I have further the pleasure to announce to you that 
at our opening we shall revive the old custom of singing ‘ God 
save the Queen” by the company; but, in order that you may 
be spared the infliction of a solo from any of us, I have the 
gratification to tell you that, with his accustomed generosity and 
kindness, Mr. Santley has offered on that occasion to give us the 
benefit of his most valuable services. Before concluding my 
already too long address to you, I feel that it would be ungracious 
of me did I omit to publicly thank all those who have been 
associated with me in this theatre for the loyalty, patience, and 
kindness with which they have worked with me and for me. 
Without their valued assistance I should not have, indeed, been 
in the position to-night of leaving this theatre thanking you for 
the success which has attended me. 








DRAMA. 


Mr. Charles Reade’s latest version of ‘‘ Le Courier de 
Lyon,” produced at the Lyceum three years ago under 
the title of ‘* The Lyons Mail,” was revived at that 
theatre on July 4. The case of Lesurques, the Lyons 
merchant, who became the victim of a judicial error, 
affords material for a drama full of interest. In this 
piece the action is so skilfully arranged that the two 
characters whose similarity of outward appearance 
forms the basis of the plot may be represented by the 
same actor. Mr. Henry Irving succeeds in completely 
identifying himself with each character in turn. His 
impersonatiun of the ruffianly highwayman and assas- 
sin Dubosc is singularly good, and in the character of 
the wrongfully accused merchant, displays great 
emotional power. His astonishment and indignation 
on first finding himself suspected are expressed with 
remarkable force ; not less so his horror when he finds 
that his closest friends cannot resist the evidence 





father urges him to commit suicide to escape a felon’s 

death, Mr. Irving exhibited extraordinary power, and 

also in the parting from his daughter in prison. The 

entire performance was listened to wi.h profound atten- 

tion. Mr. T. Mead was dignified and impressive as 

Jerome Lesurques, the father of the accused, and Miss 

Alma Murray was more than satisfactory as his daughter 

Julie. Dubose’s victim, Jeannette, and his accomplices, 

Jourriol and Chappard, were efficiently represented by 
Miss Bufton, Mr. Pinero, and Mr. C. Cooper. 

There was a splendid audience at the Lyceum Theatre 

on July 11, to witness the revival of ‘* 7’he Bells,” the 
adaptation in which Mr. Irving achieved his first great 
tragic success. Although melodramatic in character 
and somewhat morbid in tone, the play, which Mr. 
Leopold Lewis derived from “Le Juif Polonais” of 
MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, is well written, and in the 
part of Mathias it affords ample scope for the display 
of Mr. Irving’s especial powers. In his hands the 
character of the assassin oppressed with a feeling of 
remorse and in constant dread of discovery, presents a 
most interesting psychological study. The overpower- 
ing sense of supernatural influence is forcibly rendered, 
and the gradual decay of intellect culminating in acute 
mania indicated with extreme subtlety. The scene of 
the dream, where the murderer confesses his crime while 
under mesmeric influence, was wrought out more im- 
pressively than ever; but the death, that was wont 
to be so terrible, was considerably softened down. 
Throughout the thrilling episode of the last act the 
crowded audience maintained the most profound silence 
in the darkened theatre, and at the close Mr. Irving 
was recalled amid thunders of applause. Miss Paunce- 
fort played with genuine earnestness as the criminal’s 
wife Catherine, and Miss Alma Murray was sympathetic 
and graceful as his daughter Annette. The other parts 
were efficiently performed, and, together with the taste- 
ful and appropriate scenic arrangements, contributed to 
the completeness of the entertainment. ‘ U’he Bells” 
is the last of the promised series of revivals. 

The season terminated on the 26th, when the perform- 
ance and that of the previous evening were announced for 
Mr. Irving’s benéfit. On the 25th Mr. Irving appeared in 
several of his favourite characters, and afterwards de- 
livered an address which will be found in another column. 
On the following evening were given “ Kugene Aram” 
and ‘ Raising the Wind,” in which Mr. Irving played 
with an intensity of passion and with a vigour that 
showed no trace of fatigue. When the curtain fell on 
the play Mr. Irving was summoned before the footlights, 
and again and again recalled. Mr. Irving at last 
yielded to the evident wish, and said “ that though they 
must not expect a long address from him, he felt quite 
as deeply the kindness and warmth of their reception. 
They would see his intentions for next season printed 
on the program in their hands, for he thought they 
might better like to read them than to hear him speak, 
His true feelings were best conveyed in the lines spoken 
in ‘ Eugene Aram’ that night—he had thought of the 
audience whilst uttering them—running as follows :— 

In sorrow or in gladness, rest or toil, 


The very life and soul within my breast 
Shall be my love for you.” 


With these words Mr. Irving retired, and the audience 


settled down to enjoy the humour of “ Raising the Wind.” 
At the Folly Theatre ‘ Another Drink” was produced 





against him. In the scene in which Lesurques’ aged 


on July 12, in which piece Messrs. Savile Clarke and 


ee 
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Lewis Clifton have supplied an amusing caricature of 
the version of ‘ L’ Assommoir"’ at the Princess’s. The 
action commences in the public wash-house, where Mdme 
Selina Dolaro as Gervaise and Mr. Anson as Coupeau 
burlesque the style of two members of the Comédie 
Frangaise. Subsequently Gervaise dashes the bucket 
of water at the feet of her rival, and when the curtain 
fell upon this episode much laughter was created by the 
stage manager coming forward and saying that he had 
insisted upon the ladies at once being ‘‘ hung out to 
dry ;”’ and as a proof of the truth of his assertion he 
ordered the curtain to be raised, whereupon the two 
combatants were seen drooping over a clothes line. The 
piece was greatly applauded. Hearty applause followed 
the termination of the performance within a quarter of 
an hour of midnight. 

The French Company having withdrawn from the 
Gaiety, matters have resumed their former course. On 
July 14 the performance consisted of the operetta of 
‘* The Happy Village ;” the farce * Stage Struck,” in which 
Miss Kate Lawler plays cleverly ; and Mr. Byron's latest 
burlesque, ‘ Pretty Esmeralda,” in which Mr. Royce 
resumed his original part of Quasimodo ; Mr. Terry was 
replaced by Mr. W. Elton, who gave a good rendering 
of Claude Frollo; Esmeralda was represented by Miss 
Evelyn Rayne, and Captain Phebus by Miss Lawler. A 
new burlesque by Mr. Byron, and adaptations of ‘ Le 
Grand Casimir” angl ‘“ Le Mari de la Débutante,” by 
Mr. H. 8. Leigh and Mr. F. C. Burnand, are in pre- 
paration. 

A series of farewell performances by Miss Neilson 
prior to leaving for America was commenced at the 
Haymarket Theatre on July 19. The play selected was 
*‘Romeo and Juliet,” which first brought her talents into 
notice. Miss Neilson has almost monopolised this 
character for a considerable period, and her performance 
‘was throughout remarkably effective, the audience being 
much delighted. Mr. Charles Hareourt repeated his 
impersonation of Mercutio, and Miss Emily Thorne as 
the Nurse evinced true Shakespearean humour. The 
hhouse was exceedingly well attended. At the close of 
Miss Neilson’s series of representations, the comedy of 
«* Money” is to be played for a week, the profits of the six 
performances being given by Mr. J. S. Clarke to Mr. 
Buckstone, who in the well-known “club scene,” as the 
Old Member will, it is said, take his farewell of the 
stage. Subsequent arrangements include the revival 
for a few nights of ‘ The Heir at Law,” the ‘ Widow 
Hunt,” “ Leap Year,” and “ Married Life.” 

At the Alhambra on July 19 the troupe of Spanish 
students, who last year visited Paris during the Exhi- 
bition, made their appearance between the acts of 
‘* Venice.” They are habited entirely in black, the only 
relief to the eye being afforded by a shoulder-knot of 
coloured ribbon, and the traditional wooden spoon worn 
in their slouched hats. They are eighteen in number, be- 
sides the conductor, and on this occasion, with the excep- 
tion of a single violoncello, the whole of the instruments 
were guitars and mandolines, with which they produced 
extraordinary effects. In a selection from ‘ Martha,” 
played without copies, they displayed much skill, and 
their performance elicited loud applause. After the 
«* Juria Waltz,” by Granado, the audience were enthu- 
siastic. The performance of these “ students” is both 
pleasing and novel. 

Anew adaptation of the French drama, “‘L’ Assommoir,” 
by Mr. F. Hazelton, has been brought out at the Elephant 





and Castle Theatre, under the title of ‘‘ Intemperance ; 
or, the Drunkard’s Sin.” This style of drama is exactly 
suited to a transpontine audience. The piece is well 
mounted, and has met with a very favourable reception. 

The opera of “ Rob Roy,” which will inaugurate Mrs. 
Bateman’s direction of Sadler's Wells Theatre, is to 
be mounted with much spectacular display, and the cast 
will include dramatic artists and operatic singers, with 
full chorus and a good band. 

The Court Theatre will reopen on September 20, with 
a version of M. Sardou’s *‘ Fernande,” in which Miss 
Heath, Miss Amy Roselle, Miss Rosa Kenney, Mrs. 
Leigh Murray, Mr. Wilson Barrett, Mr. G. W. Anson, 
and Mr. Charles Coghlan will appear. 











NEW MUSIC, 


[R, Cocks & Co.] 


‘* How dear thou art to me!’ Written by Jerry Vocen. Music by 
Franz Abt. 

Herr Abt has here a more extended song than usual, and his 
setting is more elaborate. The melody—alternately in common 
time and 6-4—is very pleasing and appropriate to the sentiment, 
and its effect is enhanced by a pretty figure in the accompaniment, 
which is judiciously varied, and prevents any sign of monotony. 
The key is A, the compass B to E, eleven notes. 


“I love the Merry Sunshine.” SrerHen Guover’s admired Melody. 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by W. Smatuwoop. 

Mr. Smallwood has again furnished one of these little pieces 
which are the delight of folks who cultivate music merely as an 
amusement, and prefer that which is pretty and brilliant, and 
lively, and easy, to that which requires work and thought, a high 
aim in view, and perseverance in the endeavour to attain it. Mr. 
Smallwood has an extensive clientéle, and he successfully studies 
their wishes. 


Daily Vocal Exercises. By Cro Prnsvtt. 


In the short notice prefixed to this book the author succinctly 
states his aim as follows: ‘‘My object in publishing this little 
work is to set down a few useful exercises for the development of 
the voice, and, at the same time, keep the price of the work 
within the means of all. In many excellent methods the exer- 
cises are only given in one key (the key of C), and the student is 
expected to transpose them in every key, that every part of the 
voice may be exercised. Many students find transposition very 
difficult, and often strike wrong chords, which naturally leads to 
false singing. The exercises in this work are set down in every 
key, so the student will not have the trouble of transposing them, 
and incur the risk of striking wrong chords.” Signor Pinsuti 
seems to have attained the object he had in view, and his remarks 
and directions are valuable and to the purpose. 


‘© 4A Wreath of Heather.” By W. 8. Rooxsrro. 

No.l. “’Twas within a mile,” and ‘‘ Come o'er the stream, 

Charlie.” 
No.2. Annie Laurie. 
No. 3. Flow gently, sweet Afton; and The Hundred Pipers. 
Mr. Rockstro has been very successful in his arrangement of 

these favourite Scotch airs, and whether singly or as parts of the 
wreath they are sure to please. The young player will be able to 
produce no little effect, without any great effort, and the older 
listeners will not only be pleased with the music, but also by the 
signs of interest and progress in the performer. The fingering is 
marked wherever necessary. 


The Harvest Home. Descriptive Fantasia for the Pianoforte. By 
Joun PripHam. 


The illustrated title represents an old-time harvest-home—such 
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& one as we can hardly hope to have this season. The music is 
simple and pretty, and suited to juvenile apprehension and 
execution. It tells a little tale of early rising, and bellringing, 


and a visit to church ; and concludes the happy day with a merry 
dance on the green. 





(J. B. Cramer & Co.} 


“ My Lily Queen.” (Fiordaliso.) Italian Verse by AL¥rED CaRa- 


GEta. English Adaptation by Anraun Marrnisox. Composed 
by Opoarpvo Baxsrt. 


The verse is admirably fitted for musical illustration ; the three 
aspects of the “ Lily” giving much scope both to composer and 
singer, the composer has certainly done his work, and in the 
hands of a competent vocalist, with a good, light tenor voice, the 


song must be a great success. The key is G, the compass E 
to A. 


The Cardigan. Polka. Composed by Samuet Hayes. 


A good polka, with some care bestowed on the introduction. 


It is not a bad piece for the young pianist who wants relaxation and 
change. 


** Old Comrades.” Song. Words by Epwarp Oxenrorp. 
by Crro Pinsoti. 
A spirited song of old soldiers, with a unison choras ad libitum. 


Its melody is good and striking. Key G to D, 2-4 time, compass 
Bto E. 


“The Closed Door.” Song. Written by F. E. Wearsesty- 
Composed by Water AvsTIN. 

A telling air, with good and varied accompaniment. 

is A flat, common time, compass E to A, eleven notes. 


** My Vision.” Ballad. Words by Epwarp Oxenrorp. 
posed by Opoarpo Barr. 


The air is expressive and vocal, and goes well with the verse. 
The key is A, 3-4 time, compass A to D, eleven notes. 


Music 


The key 


Com- 


The Last Prayer. Mélodie Religieuse. Composée par Louis 
Eugéne Napoléon (late Prince Imperial of France). 

The melody of this Prayer, the composition of the Prince 
Imperial, is said to have been found among his papers. It was 
played on the organ by M. Serpette, at a funeral service in Paris ; 
the words are a free and simple paraphrase of the now well- 
known prayer. There is no room for criticism. The composition 
as a whole affords perhaps the most touching souvenir of the 
late Prince that it is possible to possess. 





(Srantex Lucas, WeBer & Co.] 


‘* For ever, love, for ever.” Words by R. O’Retttx. 
posed by W. F. Haves. 


The symmetrical form of the melody, the contrasted rhythm, 
and the general musicianly treatment remove this song from 
ordinary and commonplace productions. The music is exceed- 
ingly well suited to the words, which are pretty, quaint, and 
lyrical. The key is C, 3-8 time, the compass C to G, twelve 
notes. 


Music com- 


** Mi son Vestita tutta quanto.a Bruno !” 
Vatte. Musica di Fiero Trost. 

An interesting and symmetrical melody in which the varied 

rhythm produces an excellent effect. It runs on merrily, and 

though its simplicity is not its least charm, there is plenty of 
scope for a good singer. Key F, common time, compass F to G. 


“Ti Scorderai ai Me.” Melodia di Fitrpro Trotst. 

A charming fresh melody which rivets attention at once. Its 
piquant simplicity is well brought out by the accompaniment, 
which is by no means so commonplace as it looks at first sight. 
Key C, 2-4 time, compass E to G. 


Stornello di A. Detua 





often consisting in the illustrated title-page. 


““Lasciami Piangere.” Per Canto con Accompagnamento di 
Pianoforte per Finipro Trost. 

We hardly knew a more impassioned and expressive modern 
song, formed on so simple a model, than the one before us. 
Every phrase appears to embody the natural sentiments of the 
words, and will delight the competent vocalist while the hearer 
cannot fail to be impressed. The key is E flat, 6-8 time, the 
compass C to A, thirteen notes. 


“ Ah! se Tenessi la Madre Mia.” Per Canto con Accompagna- 
mento di Pianoforte per Fintero Trost. 

Signor Troisi seems to have a perfect wealth of melody, and he 
knows well how to make it available for the singer who aspires to 
something more than a careless execution of the notes set down 
forhim. This pretty motivo admits of a very effective rendering, 
and its broad lines are plainly indicated by the composer. Tlie 
key is F, 3-4 time, the compass D to G, eleven notes. 


** Quando cadran le Foglie.”” Per Canto con Accompagnamento 
di Pianoforte per Fitirpo Trorst. 

This is a short scena in which passages of quasi recitative alter- 
nate with expressive cantabile phrases. The song is very effec- 
tive, and contains many nuances, not the least being its ending 
with a plagal cadence, with the voice on the fifth of the key. 
The key is G, common and 3-4 time, compass D to F. 


The Duchess of Connaught’s March. By W. G. Custns. 
forte duet arrangement by E. J. Trove. 

We have not heard this march by a band, but the pianoforte 
duet gives no doubt a good idea of its orchestral effect. It is 
possibly as original as a march can be; the chief melodies are 
bright and well-suited to their purpose. Were it not the work of 
an Englishman we should have it played everywhere; but with 


that drawback its merit may be some time in obtaining general 
appreciation. 


Piano- 


My ain kind Dearie, O. Words by Burns. Music by Maupe 
Vatéaie Waite. "a 

A quaint setting of Burns’ well-known lines—rather too elabor- 

ate, we think for their homely character. With many folks the 

accompaniment will be made the chief feature; but with a good 

singer and the pianoforte well handled, the running semiquavers 

lightly played—the song will be sure to please even the critical 


hearer. What the Southron will do with Burns’ Scotch we dare 
not contemplate., 


The Maiden at the Hostel. Words by F. E. Weatuerty. Music 
by Roserta O'Leary VINNING. 

When Mr. Weatherly’s ‘‘ words” were in less demand, they were 
far more worthy of being allied to music. But we suppose he 
writes to ‘‘ supply a want,” and his customers are content with 
what they can get. Of course it is impossible to keep always on 
the same level, but some of this gentleman's verses are so excved- 
ingly poetical, that we regret to see him writing mere ‘ words.” 
The music is graceful, and the arrangement in good taste. Key 
D, 3-4 time, O to G, twelve notes, the compass. 





(W. Reeves. } 
English Organ Music. Chiefly for Church use. Nos. 6 and 7. 
This work keeps up the interest and the character of its con- 
tents; the two numbers contain compositions of various length, 
by Messrs. G. Lomas, A. J. Sutton, F. Tozer, A. J. Roberts, G. B. 
Calkin, F. Spinney, and E.H. Thorne. Every organist will find 
something to claim his attention. 





{Simpson & Co.] 
The Quarter-deck Quadrille. By W. F. Tarzor. 
Swing Polka. By Juuus Dumas. 
Dance music of the season is nothing if not new, the novelty 
The quadrille is a 
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new arrangement of popular nautical airs, and the polka is effec- 
tive, and as like or unlike to the legion of polkas already existing 
as it is possible for the composer to make it. oth pieces will 
probably have their share of ephemeral popularity. 





[Weekes & Co.}) 


Feuilleton. Galop de Concert pour Piano. Par Artuur J. Barta. 


Another of those very useful pieces which serve to accompany 
the conversation of an evening party, and which may be utilised 
domestically when there is no party. Mr. Barth dedicates it “a 
sa femme bien aimée, Nelsie.” 


Chrysanthema, from Greek and English Gardens. Set in music 
by F. Pace Roserrs, M.A., Rector of Scole, Norfolk. 

We have here three songs with words ancient and modern: the 
first translated from Plato, the second by an unnamed Greek ; the 
last by a native probably of Modern Athens. They have no 
doubt been a labour of love in the Scole rectory, and have won 
the admiration of its society. In appealing to a wider circle the 
author will win the suffrages of those who can appreciate the 
feelings and motives of the Norfolk clergyman. The mere tech- 
nical critic may sneer at them, but the music was not written for 
him. 


Four Movements from Sronr. 
Humpurey J. Stark. 


The four pieces chosen are very characteristic of the manner of 
the composer; they are well arranged for the instrument, and will 
prove very useful to young organists, while they will be acceptable 
to all. 


Arranged for the Organ by 





PROVINCIAL. 

The Eastbourne Gazette speaks in most enthusiastic terms of 
the opening of their musical season on July 15, with a grand 
concert at the Floral Hull, superintended and conducted by Mr. 
Julian Adams, who having shaken the Buxton dust from his feet 
has substituted the sand and shingle of Eastbourne. Certainly 
there can be no fault found with the selection of music, which 
included in the first part, Mendelssohn's Overture ‘‘ Ruy Blas,” 
Symphony, No. 13 (Haydn); Menuetto (Boccherini), (arranged 
for piano solo by Mr. Julian Adams); Beethoven’s Concerto Op. 
19, played by Mr. Julian Adams; two songs by Mdme. Osborne 
Williams, ** Che faro,” Gluck, and Blumenthal’s ‘* The Old, Old 
Story ;” and Grand Selection, ‘‘ Lombardi,” (Verdi). Part 2 
included “ Overture, ‘* William Tell,” (Rossini) ; Song, ‘‘ Darby 
and Joan,” (Molloy), Mime. Osborne Williams ; Fantasia, “ Il 
Trovatore,” (Alard) ; Weber's L'Invitation pour la Valse; Scotch 
song, ‘*‘ Huntingtower,” Mdme. Osborne Williams; Grand March, 
‘* Hongroise,” from the ‘* Legend of Faust,”’ by Berlioz. Encores 
and applause were the order of the evening, and everybody seemed 
highly delighted. 

At the annual meeting of the Worcester Philharmonic Society 
the Kev. T. L. Wheeler, vice-president, and other officials, with 
about fifty members, were present. The committee report that 
financially the past season has not been so satisfactory as they could 
wish. The treasurer's report shows that the total receipts are £210 
9s. 1ld., while disbursements are £206 1s., leaving a balance of 
£4 8s. 1ld., to be carried forward to next year. The society has 
performed “ Palestine,” ‘* Acis and Galatea,” “ Preciosa,” selec- 
tions from “*S. Paul” and ** Samson,” and several overtures. It has 
also assisted at special services in the cathedral in Holy Week, in- 
cluding Bach's Passion Music. 

Dr. Sloman’s cantata, ‘‘ Supplication and Praise,” will be 
performed by the Norwood Choral Society during the ensuing 
autumn. 

The acting manager of the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, named 
John Hardwick, was sentenced to four months’ imprisonment by 
the Edinburgh magistrates, on July 17, for defrauding the lessees 
of the theatre of various sums of money. Two money-takers, 
named John Hart and Alexandra Donaldson, were also charged 
with the same offence. The latter was acquitted, but Hart was 





convicted, and was also sentenced to four months’ imprison- 
ment. 


An application for a dramatic license to the Brighton Aquarium 
was made on July 23, to the Brighton Justices, by Mr. Montague 
Williams, who stated that it was not intended to use the license 
for ordinary stage plays, but merely for entertainments which 
required no large extent of space or appliances. The Corporation 
who have restrictive powers over the Company, their consent 
being required before any deviation is made from the Company’s 
original object of a marine and fresh-water aquarium, refused 
their consent, and opposed the application through Mr. Finlay, and 
it was also opposed by Mr. Warner Sleigh, on behalf of Mrs. Nye 


Chart, manageress of the Brighton Theatre Royal. The applica- 
tion was refused. 


The St. Alban’s Diocesan Conference has led to the appointment 
of a committee to raise funds and form a scheme for the endow- 
ment of a Dean and Chapter and a regular choir for the newly 
created Cathedral. The present choir is the voluntary one 
attached to the Abbey. 


The Lichfield Gregorian Association held its annual festival at 
Handsworth, Birmingham, on Thursday, the 17thinst. The choir 
numbered nearly 300 voices. Mr. Warwick Jordan was at the 
organ, and played several peices after the service. 


The 156th Celebration of the Hereford Triennial Musical Festival 
will take place on Sept. 9, 10, 11, and 12; the President being the 
Right. Hon. Lord Bateman. The principal vocal performers are: 
Mdme. Albani, Miss Emma Thursby, and Miss Anna Williams ; 
Mdme. Patey, Miss De Fonblanque, and Mdme. Enriquez; Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, and Mr. Barton McGuckin; Mr. Santley and 
Mr. Thurley Beale. Conductor, Mr. Langdon Colborne. 


Mdlle. Annetta Lardelli’s pianoforte recital at the Brighton Pa- 
vilion on July 16 attracted a large audience. The program in- 
cluded compositions by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, and 
Raff, as well as a romance, “‘ Ophelia,” a sonata for two performers, 
a transcription of ‘‘Chi me frena,” and a War March by Mr. 
Aguilar. In the duet-sonata Mdlle. Lardelli was assisted by her 
brother, Signor Guglielmo Lardelli. Songs were contributed by 
Malle. C. Lardelli. 


The Leeds Express states that ‘‘ Dr. Spark, the Leeds borough 
organist, had a narrow escape at the Midland Railway Station. 
The Doctor arrived at the station to catch the 5.35 p.m. express 
home to Apperley Bridge, and as the time was short, jumped out 
of the cab, gave some parcels to a porter, who said they could 
catch the train, which was just starting, and they ran down the 
platform together. Dr. Spark stepped on the ledge of the last 
carriage, and caught the handle, but was almost immediately 
thrown back on to the platform, but his hand clutching at, and 
retaining hold of the carriage step, he was dragged along for nearly 
twenty yards, to the consternation of the bystanders. Fortunately, 
the Rev. Mr. Mapleton, Vicar of Meanwood, was close at hand, 
and rushing forward seized the Doctor's leg, which was just falling 
down, while some porters took hold of his coat collar, and thus 
released him from his dangerous position. Though much shaken, 
Dr. Spark was unhurt, and went home by the next train.” Dr. 
Spark is a lucky man; he has had all the éclat of a railway 
accident, with none of its inconvenience. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








The marble bust of Félicien David, the composer, by the sculp- 
tor Matabon, which was exhibited at this year’s Salon, is to be 
placed in the foyer of the Opéra-Comique in Paris. 


After the performance of his Messa da Requiem at La Scala at 
Milan for the benefit of the sufferers by the inundation of the Po 
and the eruption of Mount Etna, Verdi was conducted in triumph 
to the Albergo Milano. At midnight the orchestra of the theatre, 
conducted by Signor Faccio, took up a position underneath the 
composer's windows, and serenaded him with the Overture to 
Nabuco, the Overture to I Vespri Siciliani, and the prelude to the 
last act of La Traviata. 


An appeal is made to all persons who are interested in the 
welfare of literature to subscribe to a fund in aid of the Inter- 
national Literary Association, the fund to be offered to the 
Association as a gift of the authors and friends of literature in 
Great Britain and Ireland, in commemoration of the International 
Literary Congress held in London in 1879. 
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“Le Pére d’Adam” is the singularly original title of a two-act 
comedy which has been secured by the manager of the Théatre 
des Arts. The author is M. Edouard Okolowicz. 


The reopening of the Théatre Frangais is announced for 
August 1. 


Mdme. Adelina Patti will sing twelve nights during the coming 
winter at the Gaité, in Paris. 


Among the works to be produced during the coming season at 
the Imperial Opera, Vienna, are ‘‘ Paul et Virginie,” by Victor 
Massé, in which the leading female réle will be sung by Malle. 
Bianchi ; Verdi’s ‘* Don Carlos,” and the ‘‘ Tribut de Zamora.” 


On July 1 Mr. V. 8. de Dobrowolski, was summoned before Mr. 
Alderman Nottage, on a charge of feloniously forging and uttering 
a receipt for 30s. Mr. Dobrowolski, Senr., it appeared, wrote the 
words of a song called ‘“‘The Tar’s Return,” and Mr. Antonio 
Luigi Mora set them to music, and gave them back to the author 
of the words to publish. Subsequently Mr. Mora sold the copy- 
right to Mr. Foli for ten guineas, upon which communications 
between the defendant’s solicitor and Mr. Foli’s solicitor took 
place. The latter, with Mr. Mora, calledon Mr. Poole, when that 
gentleman produced to them the manuseript title page of the 
song, on which was written, over Mr. Mora’s autograph, ‘ Re- 
ceived 30s. from V. S. de Dobrowolski for ‘ The Tar’s Return,’ 
July 6, 1878.” As soon as Mr. Mora saw it he pronounced the 
receipt to be a forgery, and stated that he never sold the song to 
the defendant. On seeing that, civil proceedings were not com- 
menced, but this prosecution was instituted. Mr. Poole, who 
acted as the defendant's solicitor, was called, but claimed his 
privilege asa solicitor not to be compelled to state what took 
place between him and his client, and Mr. Alderman Nottage 
admitted the objection. On that ground the summons was dis- 
missed. 


Steps are being taken, under the direction of the French 
Minister of Fine Arts, to reproduce by means of photography the 
busts and statues in the possession of the Comedie-Frangaise. 
These works are of inestimable artistic and historical value. 


The salaries of the musicians attached to the orchestra of the 
Paris Opéra are about to be increased from a minimum of 1300fr. 
to 1500fr. per annum. 


Mr, Sam H. S. Austin has been secured by Mr. Charles 
Bernard, of the Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow, and Theatre Royal, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, as business manager and secretary, and will 
commence his engagement when Mr. Bernard takes possession of 
the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, on August 4, of which he has 
obtained a lease. 


A memorial is contemplated to the memory of the late Mr. Gye, 
and, according to the World, it is proposed that it should take the 
form of a bust, by Count Gleichen, which would be placed in the 
vestibule of the Covent Garden Theatre. 


Kontski, the violinist, has recently died in his native city, 
Warsaw. 


Musical evening festivals on a large scale are to be given in the 
fine garden of the Palais de l’Industrie during the coming Indus- 
trial Art Exhibition there. 


The first day's sale of the pictures belonging to the late Mdme. 
Musard took place on Wednesday, and the total realised was 
nearly 100,000fr. The highest price given was for ‘‘A Young 
Peasant Girl in Repose,” a small picture by F. Millet, 8100fr. 


According to the Constantinople correspondent of the Golos the 
Sultan is an enthusiastic musician. He took, consequently, a 
great fancy to Baron Ring, one of the members of the Eastern 
Roumelian Commission, also a musician. The two gentlemen 
spent a number of hours together in the peaceful pastime of play- 
ing duets on the piano. 


On July 8 the action, Adams v. Hutchings and another, was 
heard before Lord Coleridge and Mr. Baron Pollock. Some issues 
had been tried before Mr. Justice Field to determine whether the 
copyright of two songs—‘‘ Happy Moments ” and “ Scenes that 
are Brightest ’—belonged to the plaintiff or to the defendants. 
His lordship decided in favour of the plaintiff. Mr. Raikes, for the 
defendants, now moved for a rule calling upon the plaintiff to show 
cause why there should not be a new trial, upon the ground that 
the verdict was against the evidence, and also that there had béen 
error in law. He said that in 1845 Mr. Wallace wrote the music 
of the opera “ Maritana,” and it was brought out at Drury Lane 
under the management of Mr. Alfred Bunn in that year. Before 
the rehearsal Mr. Wallace wrote to Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co., 
saying, ‘‘ I agree to your terms for the sale of my opera, and will 





do my best to make it a success,” and £500 was paid for the opera- 
During rehearsal it was thought that two songs should be added, 
and Mr. Bunn wrote the two songs in question. When Mr. Bunn 
died in 1860 he left all his property to Madame Cora Sterry, and 
from her the plaintiff bought the copyright of the songs, which, 
however, had never been registered by Mr. Bunn as his. It was 
now submitted that the copyright of the whole opera passed to 
Messrs. Cramer and Beale, and through them to the defendants, 
and that the plaintiff had no title under Mr. Bunn’s will. Lord 
Coleridge said that the songs were added after complete rehearsal 
of ‘‘ Maritana,” and they were not contemplated when Mr. Wallace 
agreed to sell his opera for £500. It was difficult, therefore, to 
say that the copyright of these songs passed with that of the opera. 
Mr. Bunn, it was true, never made auy claim to copyright in the 
songs, but those who took under him made very effective claim, 
and the defendants themselves, it appeared, had paid for the 
representation of the songs. He saw no reason to differ with the 
conclusion at which Mr. Justice Field had arrived on the question 
of fact; and he could not see that there had been any mistake so 
far as the law was concerned. Rule refused.—tThe case was after- 
wards heard on appeal before the Master of the Rolls and Lords 
Justices Brett and Cotton. Mr. Raikes appeared in support of 


ro appeal, but their Lordships upheld the decision of the Court 
ow. 


Mr. R. Alderson Turner has resigned the post of honorary 
secretary of the London Gregorian Choral Association, which he 
has held from the formation of the Society, seveu years ago. It 
was through his instrumentality that the first gathering of paro- 
chial choirs was assembled in St. Paul’s Cathedral, while the 
Gregorian Festival is now an annual one. The cause of his retire- 
ment is ill-health and inability to cope with the increasing work 
of the Society, which now numbers over 1800 members. 


Messrs. Broadwood and: Co. have just finished an excellent 
pianoforte in the old English style, carefully and richly orna- 
mented, for Mr. E. B. Jones. 


M. Vieuxtemps has resigned his post as Professor at the Brussels 
Conservatoire owing to ill-health. 


A performance of Verdi’s Requiem, with Mdmes. Stolz and 
Waldmann, the original soprano and contralto, has recently been 
given at Milan, under the composer’s direction. The chorus 
numbered 150, and the band 130 performers. 


M. Merelli has just been appointed, by Baron Kiister, the head 
of the administration of the Russian theatres, director of the 
Italian opera at St. Petersburg and Moscow for two years, so that 
he now has the management at the four great Italian houses of 
Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburg, and Moscow. 


Mr. Carl Rosa has returned from New York without making any 
arrangements for an American English Opera season. He opens 
at Dublin on August 23, and at Her Majesty’s Theatre on 
January 10. Mr. Rosa has engaged the baritone Mr. Conly, of the 
Max Strakosch troupe. 


The fourth conversazione of the Society for the Fine Arts was held 
on July 11, at the Galleries of the Society of;British Artists, when 
the chairman announced the names of the recipients of the 
Society’s medals—viz., Mr, C. Trew, Miss Eléne Webster, and 
Miss Kate Griffiths. 


By the death of Mr. H. G. Watson a sum of £11,000 becomes 
available for the foundation of a chair of Fine Art in the University 
of Edinburgh. 


Messrs. Letts, Son, and Co. have commenced a series of publi- 
cations ‘‘ to form a pictorial record of the visit of the Comédie 
Frangaise ” to England. The etchings are by M. Pilotel. The 
first part is occupied with piquant passages from ‘‘ Hernani,” the 
drama by Victor Hugo. 


Professor Stokes has entered into an arrangement with the 
directors of the Westminster Aquarium to give another series of 
lectures on the art of memory. Mr. Stokes, as usual, is assisted by 
his class of juveniles, 


A number of gentlemen in Manchester and in London have 
undertaken to organise a dramatic enterteinment in recognition of 
the services rendered by the late Mr. Charles Calvert to dramatic 
art, and in aid of bis family. 


Mr. W. Hoyte and Mr. Turpin have given organ recitals at the 
Notting Hill Lancaster Hall. t 


We learn that Mr. F. Packard, of the Carl Rosa Opera Company 
has recovered from the severe malady which for a time caused 
serious inquietude to his frienda, and will shortly arrive in England 
to resume his professional avocations. 
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M. Charles Mouselet has discovered in the shop of a Paris 
bookseller forty-five manuscript volumes—quite modern—written 
in utterly unknown characters. An assembly of savants having 
been convoked to pass an opinion on the hieroglyphics, declared 
that they were quite beyond their ken. Several pages are framed 
by borders executed with the pen in the most marvellously delicate 
style, flowers, animals, heraldic shields, angels, landscapes, 
ruins, &c. 


A new opera ‘‘ Elda,” by Signor Catalani, is to be produced next 
winter at the Teatro Regio, Turin. 


Herr Nessler’s ‘ Réttenfanger von Hameln" and Herr Gold- 
mark’s ** Kinigin von Saba” are accepted for next season at the 
Royal Opera, Berlin. 


The Westminster Industrial Exhibition, which still remains 
open, has been visited by upwards of 100,000 persons. The cer- 
tificates of merit will be distributed on Aug. 2 at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, by the Hon. Mrs. J. G. Talbot, supported by the 
lady adjudicators. On Monday, Aug 4, Bank Holiday, it is in- 
tended to throw open the exhibition to the public from nine a.m. to 
ten p.m. at the reduced charge of threepence, thus giving to all 
classes an opportunity of visiting this interesting collection. It 
is proposed, at the close of the exhibition, to publish a hand- 
somely bound Memorial Book, containing a consise history of the 
origin and progress of the exhibition, together with a list of 


rewards, reports of adjudicators, and views of the interior of the 
building. 


Figaro prints the following from an American paper, a ‘‘ popular 
song” in seven languages :— 
In Gilbert— 
I'm called little Buttercup, dear little Buttercup, 
Though I could never tell why, 
But still I’m called Buttercup, poor little Buttercup, 
Sweet little Buttercup, I, 
In German— 
Man nennt mich kleine Butterblume, liebe kleine Butter- 
blume, 
Obwohl ich nie gewusst warum, 
Doch nennt man Butterblume mich, arme kleine Butter- 
blume 
Siisse kleine Butterblume, ich. 


In French— 
On m’appelle petit Jaunet, cher petit Jaunet 
Mais pourquoi je n’ai pas une idée. 
Mais neanmoins je m’appelle Jaunet, pauvre mignon 
Jaunet. 
Doux petit Jaunet, moi ! 
In Italian— 
Io sono chiamato piccolo Ranuncolo, caro piccolo Ranun- 
colo, 
Quantunque io non abbia mai potuto dirne il perche, — 
Ma io sono sempre chiamato Ranuncolo, povero piccolo 
Ranuncolo, 
Soave piccolo Ranuncolo, io. 
In Spanish— ; 
Me llamo Copita de Mantequilla, pequena Copita de Mante- 
quilla, 
Sin saber nunca porque : 
Con todo soy Copita de Mantequilla, pobre Copita de 
Manteguilla, 
Carita Copita de Mantequilla, Yo. 


In Irish— : 
Oim called little Butheroup, dayer little Buthercup, 
Though oi could niver till whoy; _ 
But shtill oim called Buthercup, poor little Buthercup, 
Swate little Buthercup, oi. 
In Latin— 
Nomen mihi Ranuncula, dilecta Ranuncula, 
Nominis rationem hujus mehercle nescio, 
Attamen sum Ranuncula, parvula Ranuncula, 
Blandula Ranuncula ego, 
In Heathen Chinee— a 
Mi call lillee Buttlecup, dee lillie Buttlecup, 
Allee same mi not nevel sabe why ; 
But still my call Buttlecup, poo lillie Buttlecup, 
Sweet lillee Buttlecup, mi. 
Figaro adds four other versions—in Danish, Swedish, Austra- 
lian, and Scotch—which our readers will find in the number for 
July 80. 





—— 


THE LATE Frances Countess WaLpEGRAvE.—Frances Countess 
Waldegrave died quite unexpectedly between nine and ten o’clock 
on the morning of July 5 at her residence in Carlton-gardens. 
Lady Waldegrave had been slightly unwell during the latter part 
of the week, and, accompanied by Lord. Carlingford, came to town 
from Strawberry-hill on Friday evening in order to obtain medical 
advice. Her Ladyship passed a restless night, and Dr. du Pasquier 
called in Dr. Andrew Clarke, who pronounced a very unfavourable 
view of the Countess’s condition. Shortly after he had left, her 
ladyship suddenly expired. The primary cause of death was 
pneumonia. Frances Elizabeth Anne, Countess Waldegrave, was 
the daughter of Mr. John Braham, the eminent vocalist, and was 
in her 58th year, having been born in January,1821. She married 
first Mr. John James Henry Waldegrave, of Navestock, Essex, and 
soon after his death she married in September, 1840, George 
Edward, seventh Earl Waldegrave, on whose death, in September, 
1846, she became possessed of Strawberry Hill and his lordship’s 
other estates in Essex and Somerset. On the 30th September, 1847, 
her ladyship married Mr. George Granville Vernon Harcourt, eldest 
son of the Hon. and Most Reverend Edward Harcourt (Lord 
Archbishop of York), who died in December, 1861. The Countess 
married fourthly 20th January, 1863, the Right Hon. Chichester 
Fortescue, Lord Carlingford. It was her ladyship’s request to be 
buried at the church near Chewton Priory, Somerset, and the 
funeral accordingly took place there on July 11. Lord Suffield, on 
behalf of Her Majesty, placed the first floral cross on the coffin, 
as it was placed in the vault. 





Just Published. Price $s. ; by Post 8s. 6d. 


HE GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 
Songs of Degrees. With C mmentary, based on Ancient Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A. 
F.8.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Sulisbury ; and Author of 
** The Legend of Christian Art,” &c. 


‘Mr. Armfield’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light to 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ;. and we hope he may succeed his 
irimary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalros for themselves 
n the original. Weshouid be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author’s measured and scholarly 
tyle reminds us strongly of the late Professor J. J. Blount. We give him high 
praise in suggesting that the present volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other respects also.”—Literary Churchman. 


We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore.”—Church Review. 
‘ Written in a clear and forcible style: its pages aro not overburdened with 
oo many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout the work evidence 


fthe learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
ubject.”—Salisbury Journal. 


London: HAYES & Co., 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d.) 


ies PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—I1st. The dug 
emphasis and orce of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 


*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red E dges, 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon. 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 
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DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Singing, and Speaking. Used by all the 
greatest singers and clergymen. 


REcomMMENDEP BY Dr. COPLAND, Dr. HASSALL, &c. 


Sold in boxes or bottles 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each by all Chemists in 
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STORIES 


ON 


THE CHURCH CATECHISM. 


By C. A. JONES, 


Author of “Church Stories,” “Stories for the Christian Year,” 
“ Little Ones Taught by the Church Services,” &c., &. 





These Stories are intended to convey the teaching of the 
Church Catechism in an attractive form, and in simple language. 
They are written with special reference to their use in Sunday- 
schools and at home. 

Each Part will contain Four separate Stories, together with 
Questions and Answers upon the points dealt with in the 


Narrative. 


VOL. I. (PARTS 1, 2, and 38) 


Contains Stories on the following Subjects :— 
1—The Baptismal Name; 2, 3, 4—Our Christian Privileges ; 
5, 6, 7—Our Christian Duties; 8—Our Christian Faith; 9— 
The Duties of Obedience and Perseverance; 10—The Duty of 
Thankfulness—The Creed; 11—Belief in God; 12—Belief in 
Jesus Christ. 


VOL. II., PART 1, contains :— 


1—The Story the Bell Told; 2—Home from India; 8—A 
Lesson Learnt ; 4—Miss Alice. 





A Specimen Copy will be forwarded by Post on receipt 
of Twelve Stamps. 
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SELECTION OF PART-MUSIC 


FROM THE CATALOGUK OF 


STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & Co, 


84, NEW BOND STREET, 


AND 
8084, OXFORD STREET. 


BARRY, C. A. 
O Holy Night. Five-part Choral Song. .. 


arene WILLIAM. 
Awake, sweet Muse ., 





5.5.4.7.B, nett 6d. 

8.8.4.7.B, mete 4d, 
CALLCOTT, J. G. 

Taubert’s Celebrated Cradle Song. Arranged for 


—— les es 


6.A.T.B, nett 4d. 


Airy, fairy Lilian os oe 8.A.7.B, nett 4d. 

Summer Morning... ee ee 8.A.T.B, » 4d, 

The sun ia bright ee be ee +.) SALT, oo 
FANING, EATON. 

The Song of the Vikings nett 8d. 


‘Cheves, with Pianoforte Duet Accompaniment. ) - 


FLOTOW, F. von. 
Serenade (Sttindchen), for Four Voices, with penne: for Harp and 


Oboes, ar Pianoforte and Violin or Flute . + nett 6d, 
one HENRY. 
The Sea is calm oe ee e ee + «= BL ALT, nett 


4d, 
Summer Winds ., ee ee ee ++ 8.A.T.B. » 
Soldiers’ Song. Male voices. ee *e és ee oo os +» 4d, 


HECHT, E. 
At night .. 
Hunting Song, Chorus and Orchestra. or Pianoforte 
LESLIE, HENRY. 
We roam and rule the sea .. oe oe 2° oe 


8.A.7.B.B, nett 44, 
8.4.7.3, ow 


5.A.7.B, nett 4d, 


The Angel's visit oe oe ee 8.A.T.B, » 4d, 
The Rainbow .. . P,A.T.B, » 4d, 
The Lullaby of _ 8.A.T.B, » 4d, 
Cherry ripe ee ee oe ee 8,A.7.B, » 3% 
Parts, each 4d. 
LISZT, F. 
Chorus of Reapers, from Herder’s ‘‘ Entfesseltem Prometheus a 
8.A.7.B, nett 6d. 
LUCAS, Cae. 
Hail to the new-born Spring. Glee ° 5.A.T.B, co 
All fading Joy. Madrigal, 5 parts.. me or) 8.8.A.7.B. oo Oe 
Parts ditto » 6d, 
MACFARREN, G. A. 
Three Hymns, from ‘‘ The Resurrection.” +» Nett, each 2d, 
No, 1, Late that mournfal ‘eve was seen. 


2. O Christian, cease to =. 
3. Lives again’ our glorious King. 


NETHERCLIFT, J. 


If my dear maid return my love. Madrigal. 6.A.7.T.B, nets 4d. 
PRESCOTT, OLIVERIA. 

The ballad of young John and his true ‘Sweetheart B.A7.B. ett 4d, 

The righteous live for evermore ee ee 5.A.T.B, »o *. 

Our conversation is in heaven 8.4.7.3, » 4, 


RANDEGGER, A. 


The 150th Psalm, for Soprano Solo, Chorus, sone, = Organ 3s, 
ocal Parts, per page 3d, 

SRSA ‘BRINLEY. 
Nobody cares for me .. oe 8.4.7.3, nett 4d, 


SELBY, B. ‘LUARD. 





sate (Song of Louis X'IL., a.p. 1620) “a 8.A.7.B, nett 4d, 
Ma belle, si ton Ame (Song of Gilles Durant, a.p. 1605) 8.A.T.B, nett 4d, 
SMART, aenenll 
ae come, thou EveningGale .. 5.A.T.B. nett 4d. 
ight . oo oe 8.A.7.B. » 4. 
Pipe, wed iippa Autumn, pipe or) eo 8.A.7.B, » 4d. 
The Curfew Bell 6.A.7.B, » 44, 
SODERMANN, A. 
Peasant Wedding March .. +) MALT, « dd, 
WESTLAKE, Pr 
Look all around thee .. ea ee oo )=—- AB nett 4d, 
WILBYE, J OHN. 
Draw on, sweet night. Six-part Madrigal (1609) ee es +» nett 4d, 
WOLFERSTAN, E. 
Fair is my love .. é oe os ee . ATT = §6mets 4d. 
PARCELS SENT ON APPROBATION. 





Lard's Celebrated Paris Manuscript Music Paper, Ruled 
for Scoring, &c. 


myer ne 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


Walpole, Earl of Chatham, George Grenville, Lord North, | Ghosts of the London Midnight, Saturday Night at the 
Edmund Burke, William Pitt, Peel, Canning, &c. | Cat, The London Rough, A Shady Industry, The 


Now ready, in 2 vols., price 30s. Vampire Bride, Gaol Birds at Large, A Night with 
. Thieves, &c. 


7 Y 514 An ta A Ay ADV | 
ENGLISH PARTY LEADERS and ENG- Now ready, in 1 vol., 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, 
LISH PARTIES. By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, osteo ifs. 
Author of ‘* Women of Fashion and Representative Women r y ~~ - ‘ 
in Letters and Society,” &c. WONDERFUL LONDON : ats Lights and 
: Shadows of Humour and Sadness. 


A Day with the Baron, The Four-in-Hand Club, A Year's 
Coachings, A Forest Run with “The Queen's,” Hunting Love's Impenitence, An Unrequited Love, The Love that 


the Wild Red Deer, The Royal Buckhounds, A Pink Wed- Liveth, Loved Beneath Him, The Medal Reversed, 
ding, Melton, its Manners and Customs, &c. Comedy Love, A Bachelor from Conviction, Plato or Pria- 
Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo., price 9s. pus? A Modern Theseus, &c. 
TA LL Y-HO! SKETCHES of HUNTING, Now ready, in 2 vols., large post 8vo., price 24s. 


COACHING, &c. By FRED. FEILD WHITEHURST (a AMOURS of GREAT MEN. By ALBERT 
Veteran). D. VANDAM, Author of “ An Every-Day Heroine,” &e. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
VERE of OURS, the EIGHTH or KING’S. | HILLFORD - ON - AIRE. By MARTIN 


By JAMES GRANT, Author of “The Romance of War,” WELD. 3 vols. 
‘* Under the Red Dragon,’ “ One of the Six Hundred,” &c. aa = : 
8 vols. PRETTY POLLY: a Farce in Fyttes. By 


xT y GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of “ That Littl 
A MARRIAGE OF CONSCIENCE. By| Frenchman,” “Ship Ahoy,” &e. ’8 vole. oti 
ARTHUR SKETCHLEY (George Rose, M.A.), Author of | “It is a farce fullof fan and frolic, and in its grotesque bumour, absnrd 


«The Brown Papers,” &c. 3 vols. positions, and faithful delineations of quaint and queer people, not unfrequently 
reminds us of Dickens.”— Academy. 


M Y ] OL IS H ED CO RNER. By ALFRED a ag oy everybody with a soul for humour ought to read 


SNOWDEN EMMETT. 3 vols. 
‘ a - = "J H) N T],: T : Pe ; ‘ ' 
BEATRICE TYLDREEEY. be wuss | 42 8 Bae Net. Beck 


sON sw om y 3 ‘The subject of this novel, as the title clearly enough indicates, is a painful 
esp Pg ry — ,. ar — of Lon one, and might have been made thoroughly disagreeabie bad not its scenes been 
on, . Paul's, okwood, c. 3 vols, handled with consummate skill and great d-licacy. Many of the incidents, and 


the truthfulness with which they are placed before the reader, tell but too plan'y 


The SIEGE of CONSTANTINOPLE, 1458: an qestigvaly bow send cnene ened cantons Som sheiapaee Mate eabegyy eee 
om Hilsterienl Romance. By C.R. BAGLESTONE. 1 vel, | ee ee re re re ey Soe 


“ Abounds in incident, and will inform whilst it interests the reader.”— DA NG ERFIELD. By i. BADEN PRITC- 


a abnetnd romance of great interest.” —Court Journal. HARD, Author of “ Beauty Spots on the Continent,” “ Tramps 
‘This is an historical romance which the special interest now felt in its in the Tyrol,” &c. 3 vols, j 
subject may tempt the reader to take up. He will find the story of the fall of “Has the stamp of life and reality.........Is fresh and readable.”— World. 


the city and the last Constantine told fairly well.” —Spectator. 


CORRAFIN. By the Author of ‘ Marley 
Castle,” &c. 2 vols. rae ts Sell 


«Both the humour and the pathos of “ Corrafin” are genuine. The writer un- > TEE by 
doubtedly has the peculiarly Lrish faculty of making the weeper laugh and the NEW COOKERY BOOK FOR THE MILLION. 


; Ee 7 Y y , n r 
Inpho ro, knereting from toe ft Saas 2a eameer. | COLD SCRAPS MADE INTO DAINTY 

. secigetin ou ‘ DISHES. ByaLADY HELP. 1 vol., crown 8vo., price 1s. 
WRITTEN wm FIRE. By FLO RENCE * An excellent little manual of coukery.”—Sunday Times. 

MARRYAT, Author of “ Fighting the Air,” “A Harvest of | crronicie '"? * Mandy SupPkment to the ordinary cookery book.”—Daily 

Wild Oats,’ &c. 3 vols. } . “AR attractive little volume of recipes, which are expressed in an intelligible 
si ; , | form.” —City Press. e ; : 

eau ph ‘t ~ ee pny ms gee | Sse “We heartily recommend this book to the thrifty housewife.”—Court Journal. 


; ( “*The hints are given with commendable terseness and in a practicable torm.” 
British Mail. —Pictorial World. . 
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